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Cotton  and  its  Prospects. 

American  and  Foreign  Product ;  Demand 
and  Supply  of  the  world  ;  India  Colton 
and  Competition ;  Future  Prospects ,  &c. 
No  agricultural  staple  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced  so  great  an  effect  upon  the  civili¬ 
zation  ofthe  world  as  cotton.  You  can¬ 
not  civilize  man  until  you  first  clothe  his 
nakedness.  After  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  the  first  thing  done  by  our  first 
parents  was  to  weave  fig  leaves  for 
aprons.  A  naked  man  must  necessarily 
become  a  savage  man.  Heretofore,  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  there  has  been 
no  cheap  and  abundant  article  raised  by 
which  the  poor  and  the  helpless  could  be 
clothed  on  an  extensive  scale.  Hence 
it  is  (hat  civilization  lias  had  narrow 
bounds.  Before  the  invention  of  gun¬ 
powder  and  artillery,  those  people  who 
acquired  the  arts  and  wealth  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  were  constantly  overrun  by  barbari¬ 
an  and  brutal  numbers,  who  banded  to¬ 
gether  for  plunder  and  indulgence. — 
since  those  inventions,  the  wealthy  and 
refined  portions  of  the  earth  have  been 
nurtured.  The  tide  has-been  turned  and 
the  course  of  invasion  has]  been  reversed. 
The  more  cultivated  and  wealthy  na¬ 
tions  overran  those  less  so.  But  the  dif¬ 


ficulty  was  to  civilize  after  they  had  con¬ 
quered.  They  had  no  means  of  extend¬ 
ing  commerce  and  its  refinements,  for 
want  of  an  abundant  and’cheap  article  by 
which  to  clothe  the  nakedness  of  barba¬ 
rian  life.  But  the  invention  of  machine¬ 
ry  in  New  and  Old  England,  together 
with  the  vast  production  of  cotton  by 
slave  labor  in  Ihe  South,  have  supplied 
the  deficiency. 

There  is  not  a  battle  that  England  has 
fought  in  India,  Afghanistan,  or  on  the 
plains  of  Mexico,  that  did  not  extend  the 
consumption  of  cotton,  and  in  time,  in¬ 
troduce  trade  and  commerce,  and  with 
them  the  arts  and  refinements  of  life.  It 
is  thus  that  Providence  has  ever  worked 
upon  the  destinies  of  man.  When  the 
Lord  selected  the  first  born  of  Egypt  as 
victims  to  illustrate  his  power  and  vindi¬ 
cate  his  decrees,  and  left  his  bloody  sign 
upon  the  lintels  and  side-posts,  that  the 
destroying  angel  might  pass  over  his 
chosen  people,  this  visitation  of  an  awful 
dispensation  was  but  a  part  of  His  provi¬ 
dence  in  working  out  the  redemption  of 
Israel. 

And  when,  in  modern  times,  He  choos¬ 
es  to  mark  the  tracks  of  civilization  upon 
the  bloody  fields  of  conquest,  it  is  but  to 
rouse  a  barbarian  people  from  their  stu¬ 
por  and  indolence,  and  quicken  a  worth¬ 
less  and  profligate  mass  with  new  enter¬ 
prise  and  life,  and  fit  them  for  that  great 
day  of  universal  light  and  peace  which 
He  has  promised  to  man  in  the  millenni¬ 
um.  It  is  by  war  you  conquer  an  igno¬ 
rant  and  barbarian  people,  and  then  by 
commerce  and  trade  with  them  you  in¬ 
troduce  the  comforts  and  arts  of  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  culture  of 
cotton  becomes  deeply  interesting  to  the 
statesman  and  philanthropist.  How  far 
can  it  be  extended,  and  what  can  we  cal* 


culate  on  its  production  in  the  future? 

The  aggregate  production  for  the  last 
ten  years  in  the  states  of  this  Confedera¬ 
cy  has  been  21,370,000  bags,  and  the  av¬ 
erage  per  year  has  been  2,137,000  bales. 
We  may  reasonably  infer  that  it  has 
nearly  reached  its  maximum.  In  1839 
and  !40  the  production  was  2,177,835 
bags  ;  while  in  1846  and  ’47,  it  was  only 
1,778,051.  In  1842  and  ’43  the  produc¬ 
tion  was  2,378,875,  and  in  1844  and  ’45 
it  was  2,394,503,  the  largest  crop  ever 
raised,  except  the  crop  of  1848  and  ’49, 
which  was  2,728,596,  while  the  crop  of 
1850  and  ,51  will  be  about  2,230,000. — 
Thus  it  would  appear  there  has  been  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  increase  in  production  in  the 
last  ten  years,  the  crop  ofl839-’40  being 
about  equal  to  the  last  crop.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  obvious.  The  general 
idea  used  to  be,  that  the  only  limitation 
to  the  production  of  cotton  was  the  pro¬ 
per  climate  and  soil,  and  that  of  course, 
then,  there  was  scarcely  any  limit  in  the 
United  States.  But  this  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take.  The  great  limitation  to  production 
is  labor.  Whenever  cotton  rises  to  10 
cents,  labor  becomes  too  dear  to  increase 
production  rapidly.  When  cotton  rises, 
sugar,  rice  and  tobacco  also  bear  a  good 
price,  and  hreadstuffs  rise  also,  so  there 
can  be  no  transfer  of  labor,  it  being  in 
good  demand  elsewhere.  By  excluding® 
as  well  as  we  can,  all  those  in  the  cotton 
States  who  are  engaged  in  the  culture 
of  rice  and  sugar,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
mountains  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 

South  Carolina,  who  produce  grain  only, 
and  by  adding  those  in  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  partially  in  producing  cotton,  we 
estimate  the  slaves  at  1,200,000.  And 
of  these  we  estimate  800,000  as  workers, 
which  is  probably  not  excessive,  when 
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We  consider  that  the  southwest,  the  great 
cotton  region,  is  newly  settled,  and  the 
number  of  children  out  of  all  proportion 
less  than  in  negroes  peopled  by  a  natu¬ 
ral  growth  of  population.  There  are 
about  100,000  white  laborers,  also,  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  production  ofcotton.  This, 
added  to  the  800,000  slaves,  would  make 
900,000  actual  workers  in  culture.  In 
the  real  cotton  region,  perhaps  the  av¬ 
erage  number  of  acres  per  hand  is  ten  ; 
whereas,  high  up  in  Georgia,  Alabama, 
South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Tennessee 
an  l  Arkansas,  the  average  is  not  three 
acres,  white  and  black,  per  hand.  Be¬ 
sides,  in  these  same  regions  the  number 
of  acres  in  grain  per  hand’will  be  at  least 
seven.  The  average  per  hand  in  cotton 
may  then  be  put  down  at  five  acres. — 
This  would  give  4,500,000  acres  in  cot¬ 
ton.  Then  take  the  2,137,000  bags  as  j 
the  average  production  for  the  last  ten 
years,  which  is  a  factl  and  we  have  the 
average  production  per  acre  at  a  little 
under  a  half  a  bale — or  a  little  more  tin  n 
two  acres  per  bale — and  [to  the  900  0'  0 
workers  it  would  not  be  quite  bags  per 
hand.  And  all  practical  men  know  this 
is  about  the  production  in  any  given  sec¬ 
tion  embracing  fifty  miles  square. 

To  see  that  the  true  limitation  upon 
the  production  of  cotton  is  labor,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  transfer  labor,  we 
have  but  to  estimate  the  capital  engaged 
in  cotton. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his 
report,  made  March  4th,  1836,  estimated 
the  capital  invested  in  raising  cotton  at 
$771,000,000.  But  he  then  estimated 
the  number  of  acres  in  cotton  at  2,000,- 
000,  and  the  annual  product  at  300  lbs. 
nett  cotton  per  acre,  which  was  entirely 
too  large  an  estimate.  No  doubt  he  look 
the  estimate  of  some  fine  section  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  made  by  sanguine  young  plan¬ 
ters  as  to  the  production  per  acre  there, 
and  upon  that,  estimated  the  number  of 
acres  necessary  to  produce  the  crop  as 
known.  lie  made  the  number  of  acres 
too  small  and  the  production  too  large.  — 
By  the  best  calculations  from  the  census 
of  1840,  and  other  sources,  we  would  es¬ 
timate  the  number  of  slaves  engaged  in 


producing : — 

1.  Cotton atl, 200, 000, which 

fit  $500 . $600,000,000 

2.  Land,  4,500,000  acres,  at 

$10 .  45,000,000 

3.  Land  in  grain,  6,300,000 

acres,  at  $10 .  63,000,000 

4.  Land  in  timber,  pasture, 

&c.,  14,000,000  at$3 _  42,000,000 

5.  Mules  and  horses,  400,000 


at  $100 .  40,000,000 

6.  Ilogs  and  sheep,  4,500,000 

at  $1 .  4,500,000 

7.  Cattle,  300,000.  at  $5 _  1,500,000 

8.  Ploughs,  500,000,  at  $2. .  1,000.000 

9.  Wagcfis  and  other  plan¬ 
tation  implements, &c. . .  1,000,000 

$798,000,000 

Put  the  amount  invested 
in  the  production  of  cot¬ 
ton,  at . $800,000,000 

Of  course  this  does  not  embrace  the 
whole  capital  of  the  cotton  region,  com¬ 
mercial,  manufacturing,  professional, 
mechanical  and  artisan  ;  but  I  merely 
mean  to  calculate  the  amount  actually 
vested  in  raising  the  2,173,000  bags  pro¬ 
duced  annually  for  the  last  ten  years,  as 
shown  from  the  tables. 

If  the  $300,000,000  of  capital  produce 
an  average  in  ten  years  of 2, 137, 000  bales 
per  year,  it  will  take  $100,000,000  of  capi¬ 
tal  to  pro  .luce  267,125  bags.  Thus  we 
will  see,  that  to  make  this  a  permanent 
increase  in  the  production  of  cotton  per 
annum,  for  the  next  ten  years,  it  will  re¬ 
quire  a  transfer  of  capital,  or  an  increase 
of  capital,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of 
($100,000,000.)  One  hundred  million  of 
dollars  !  This  calculation  is  made  upon 
an  estimate  of  cotton  at  10  cents,  and 
whatever  it  gets  over  that,  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  labor  is  so  great,  that  it 
would  require  more  than  $100,000,000  to 
produce  the  267,125  hags  ;  and  when  it 
gets  below  the  lOceuts,  then  the  induce¬ 
ment  is  not  so  great  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction.  A  transfer  in  capital  of  $100,- 
000,000  from  other  departments  of  labor, 
to  that  of  cotton,  cannot  be  done  imme¬ 
diately,  without  a  shock,  or  a  great  rise 
in  those  productions  from  which  such 
capital  is  abstracted.  There  may  be  an 
increase  in  a  cotton  crop  from  fine  sea¬ 
sons  and  suitable  years  ;  but  take  the 
average  often  years,  and  it  is  the  true 
mode  by  which  to  calculate  the  capacity 
of  the  country  to  produce  the  article.— 
There  is  a  great  mistake  as  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  capacity  of  the  country  to  produce 
any  araout  of  it.  Counting-house  clerks, 
who  know  -nothing  of  the  country,  make 
toe  estimates,  and  it  is  taken  for  granted 
in  New  and  Old  England,  that  “here  is 
no  difficulty  in  producing  any  amount.— 

But  when  you  come  to  calculate  that  it 

takes  at  least  $100,000,000  vested  capital 
to  produce  permanently  267,125  bags, 
you  then  see  the  difficulties.  When  we 
calculate  again,  that  the  white  popula¬ 
tion  of  these  states  now  exceeds  20,000,- 
000  of  people,  and  that  in  twenty  years 
the  white  population  alone  will  equal 


37,000,000;  if  we  allow  for  emigration 
here,  we  will  see  that  the  time  is  rapidly 
coming,  when  a  great  question  in  society 
here  will  be:  how  is  that  population  to 
be  fed?  Heretofore,  our  population  has 
been  so  sparse  that  there  has  literally 
been  no  heed  taken  as  to  what  we  should 
eat,  or  wherewithal  we  should  he  cloth¬ 
ed.  But  the  time  is  coming  when  we 
shall  have  to  consider  this  matter. — 
Whenever  this  becomes  the  case,  there 
will  be  little  room  for  cotton.  Land  and 
labor  will  be  too  important  in  raising 
breadstuff's.  The  encroachments  of  the 
white  population,  and  the  demand  for 
food  to  supply  them,  will  make  a  great 
limitation  on  the  production  ofcotton. — 
This  is  another  element  that  has  never 
been  calculated.  The  production  oi  cot¬ 
ton  belongs  to  a  sparse  population,  and 
the  protracted  attention  of  slave  labor  is 
essential  to  produce  it  on  an  extensive 
scale.  Besides  this,  the  vast  increase  of 
white  population,  will  be  pressing  down 
upon  the  slave  population.  Thelaw  of 
population  is,  that  where  two  lacesconie 
into  contact,  under  one-government.  and, 
from  density,  the  great  interest  in  soci¬ 
ety  is  to  support  that  population,  the 
race  which  is  the  stronger  will  eat  out 
the  weaker.  This  arises  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  self-preservation.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  this  has  been  prevented  by  amal¬ 
gamation  ;  but  where  the  races  are  so 
distinct  as  the  white  and  black,  and 
where  the  union  is  so  loathsome,  this  is. 
impossible. 

In  less  than  fifty  years,  this  struggle 
for  support  will  be  sensibly  felt  in  t bis 
country.  In  fact,  the  census  of  1340  ex¬ 
hibited  symptoms  of  it.  From  1810  to 
1820,  the  increase  iu  the  slave  race  in  tin’: 
United  States,  was  30  per  cent.  ;  Iroin 
1820  to  1830,  it  was  29^  per  cent.;  and 
from  1830  to  1840,  it  was  only  22£  per 
cent.  This  last  census,  as  far  as  1  have 
been  able  to  get  any  authentic  informa¬ 
tion,  seems  to  be  a  very  little  over  22  per¬ 
cent.  While  the  increase  of  the  while 
popu  a  ion  of  the  United  States,  since  18- 
40,  has  been  over  35  per  cent.,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  tiie  slave  population  is  hut  lit¬ 
tle  over  22  per  cent.  It  requires  but.  lit¬ 
tle  foresight.  to  perceive  the  consequen¬ 
ces.  To  say  the  least,  it  will  but  press 
down  upon  the  cotton  region  in  the  next 
twenty  years,  and  limit  its  increased  pro¬ 
duction.  The  real  cotton  belt  is  at  any 
rate  much  more  narrow  than  it  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be.  The  latitude 
of32i°  may  be  said  to  be  its  centre  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  quantity  per  acre 
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will  diminish  ns  rapidly  going  south  of 
that  latitude,  as  it  will  going  north  of  it. 
True,  this  varies  again,  according  to  lo¬ 
cation.  Altitude  and  distance  from  the 
ocean  varies  climate  more  than  latitude. 
Our  mountains  run  northeast  and  south¬ 
west,  parallel  with  the  sea  coast,  and 
terminate  low  down  in  Georgia  and  Ala¬ 
bama,  so  that  as  you  pursue  the  latitude 
of32£  degrees  west,  you  come  to  high 
lands  in  both  these  states,  which  make  it 
difficult  for  cotton  to  mature  abundantly ; 
and  then  as  you  cross  Alabama,  and  come 
to  the  depressed  valley  of  the  Mississip¬ 
pi,  this  parallel  we  find  to  he  the  finest 
forthe  heaviest  production  of  cotton. 

It  is  said  270  feet  in  altitude  is  equal  to 
one  degree  in  latitude.  Soon  after  you 
pass  tlie  Mississippi  Valley,  and  rise  to 
the  spurs  of  the  Rockey  Mountains,  you 
get  rapidly  out  of  the  cotton  region. — - 
The  highlands  and  “  Northers ”  in  Texas, 
limit  the  cotton  region  in  that  State  to  a 
lower  latitude  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  South 

There  are  one  thousand  millions  of  in¬ 
habitants  in  the  world,  and  of  that  num¬ 
ber,  not  more  than  five  hundred  millions, 
or  half  the  population  of  the  earth,  ever 
use  cotton  as  an  article  ofclothing.  The 
production  of  cotton  throughout  the 
world  may  be  estimated  at  about  twelve 
hundred  million  of  pounds  annually,  of 
which  the  United  States  produce  845,- 
003,000  pounds — calculating  the  average 
crop  of  2,121  000,  and  each  hag  at  near 
400  pounds.  The  Secretary  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  (Doc-  146,  4lh  vol.  Ex.  Doc.  135 — 36) 
estimates  the  production  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  as  follows,  viz  :  India,  185,000,000 
pounds  ;  rest  of  Asia,  110,000,000  pounds; 
Brazil,  30,000.000;  West  Indies,  8,000,- 
OOO ;  Egypt,  25,000,000;  rest  of  Africa, 
31,000  000;  Mexico  and  South  America, 
exclusive  of  Brazil,  35,000,000,  and  13,- 
000,000  pounds  elsewhere.  If  one  half 
the  population  of  the  earth  (which  is 
doubtful)  now  use  this  twelve  hundred 
millions  of  cotton,  it  would  make  two  and 
a  half  pounds  per  head.  England  and 
the  United  States  now  consume  about 
thirteen  pounds  per  head,  and  so  will  all 
highly  civilized  and  commercial  people, 
while  those  less  so  will  consume  less. — 
The  Turks,  for  instance,  only  use  now 
about  three  pounds  per  head.  Suppose, 
then,  the  thousand  million  of  people 
were  to  consume  only  three  pounds  pet- 
head,  it  would  make  over  7,033,030,1)30 
bags  at  400  lbs.  as  the  annual  demand, 
anil  allow  them  two  and  a  half  pounds, 
which  is  now  the  consumption  ot’only  half 
the  population  of  the  earth,  and  it  would 
make  a  demand  for  over  six  millions  of 
bags.  This  increasing  consumption  is 
going  on  yearly,  as  commerce  and  civili¬ 
zation  advance,  and  the  improvements  in 
intercourse  will  increase  it  in  a  geometri¬ 
cal  ratio;  and  as  nations  become  more 
refined  and  more  opulent,  its  consump¬ 
tion,  instead  of  being  only  two  or  three 
pounds  per  head  will  reach  ten  pounds 
in  the  various  forms  in  which  it  may  he 
used.  How  vain  and  ignorant  it  is  to 
talk  of  production  out-running  consump¬ 
tion!  Such  a  conclusion  implies  that 
commerce  and  the  arts,  with  their  neces¬ 


sary  consequences,  wealth,  comfort,  and 
luxury,  will  be  checked  in  their  triumph¬ 
ant  progress,  and  mankind  fall  back  into 
barbarism.  This  same  cry  as  to  produc- 
duotion  out-running  consumption,  was 
made  at  the  increase  of  the  tariff  in  1828 
and  in  1832,  when  we  raised  800,003  bags 
only,  and  regularly  afterwards,  whenev¬ 
er  the  taritf  was  to  be  raised,  the  same 
assertions  were  made.  As  far  back  as 
1820,  a  Frenchman  named  Jcjmel,  intro¬ 
duced  the  culture  of  Brazil  cotton  into 
Egypt.  The  Pacha  ordered  it  to  I.e  ex¬ 
tended  on  a  large  scale.  A77e’s  Register. 
in  October.  1825,  raised  the  alarm,  and 
said,  “Egypt  is  our  great  and  fearful  ri¬ 
val,  and  has  a  capacity  to  supply  much 
more  than  we  have  ever  produced.”  So 
in  1842,  the  Northern  papers,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  the  National  Intelligencer ,  were 
full  of  calculations  to  prove  we  were  to 
he  overwhelmed  by  the  production  of 
East  India  cotton.  And  the  same  pa¬ 
pers  could  be  quoted  to  prove,  from  fig¬ 
ures,  that  nothing  could  save  the  Soutli 
from  the  ruin  of  this  competition,  but  a 
tariff  for  '■protection,  the  best  terms  with 
our  kind  task  masters.  We  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  infants  who  were  to  be  kept 
in  the  nursery1  and  fed  on  pap  by  North¬ 
ern  nurses  ! 

The  foregoing  is  from  De  Bow’s  Review. — 
The  length  of  this  most  admirable  paper  obliges 
us  to  divide  it  The  remainder  will  be  given  in 
the  next  number. — Eds. 


Sweet  Bacon. — This  may  he  a  little  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  there  is  not  much  risk  if  salted  imme¬ 
diately,  and  well  rubbed  in,  first  adding  a  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar  ami  a  teaspoonful  ofsalt-petre 
to  each  ham,  using  about  six  pounds  of  salt  to 
100  hundred  lbs  of  meat.  Do  not  make  smoke 
with  rotton  wood  or  old  chunks.  See  that  the 


elm.  Some  use  cobs.  We  canmiot  recom¬ 
mend  them.  Let  the  smoke  house  be  open  and 
do  not  try  to  smoke  too  Cast. 

- — sagja— - 

Salt  and  Ashes  for  Stock. — At  all  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  cattle  should  have  salt 
and  ashes  given  to  them.  Especially  is 
this  necessary  during  those  periods  when 
they  are  confined  to  green  and  fermenta¬ 
ble  food,  which  induces  flatulency.  The 
action  of  this  mixture  is  highly  salutary, 
at  all  times,  if  given  in  small  quantities. 


Oil  of  Roses — .Roses  (barely  opened), 
12  ounces;  olive  oil,  16  ounces.  Beat 
them  together  in  a  mortar,  let  them  re¬ 
main  a  few  days,  then  express  the  oil. 

*  Shelter  for  Slocls. 

If  there  is  reason  in  any  thing,  stock  should  be 
provided  with  comfortable  shelter  during  the 
bad  weather  of  winter.  The  uniform  cold  ot 
the  North  is  not  more  destructive  to  beasts  than 
the  changeable  weather  ol  the  latter  part  of  De¬ 
cember,  January,  and  February  in  the  South, 
nor  is  the  snow,  in  that  region,  which  from  its 
dryness  rolls  from  the  animal  as  it  falls,  as  dread’ 
fu]  as  our  pelting,  chilling  rains  from  the  North¬ 
east.  We  venture  the  opinion,  if  an  accurate 
statistical  account  of  the  cows,  calves,  and  year¬ 
lings.  that  die  during  the  winter,  could  be  kept 


throughout  the  United  States,  the  Joss  would  be 
found  to  be  the  greater  at  the  South  ;  and  thin 
lor  no  other  reason  than  because  the  cliniato  is 
thought  so  mild  there  is  no  need  of  shelter  for 
stock,  and  they  arc  consequently  left  to  suffer 
from  exposure  beyond  what  their  constitutions 
can  bear.  But  who,  on  reflection,  can  doubt 
that  ail  animals  about  the  farm-house  are  tha 
better  for  being  protected  from  the  long,  cold, 
drizzling  storms  of  our  winters,  or  who,  with 
any  show  of  reason,  can  question  the  economy 
of  providing  them  shelter?  There  is  in  it  a  sa¬ 
ving  of  food  that  addresses  itself  to  our  consid¬ 
eration  at  all  times,  but  from  the  shortness  of  the 
crops  with  more  than  usual  force  this  year.  It 
is  a  settled  fact  that  clothing  or  shelter  is  a  meas- 
ureable  substitute  or  compensation  for  food, 
and  whatever  prevents  the  escape  of  animal 
heat  fiom  the  body  diminishes  the  necessity 
and  expense  of  generating  anew.  The  heat 
of  the  animal  body  must  be  kept  up  to  a 
certain  degree  of  temperature,  and  if  the  body  is 
exposed  to  winds  and  rains,  it  thereby  sustains  a 
loss  that  must  be  restored,  and  can  only  be  done 
by  the  consumption  of  au  increased  quantity  of 
food,  lienee  the  food,  that  would  remain  un- 
consumed,  or  ifeonsumed  would  be  converted 
into  fat  or  muscle  is  expended  in  keeping  the 
animal  in  the  same  given  condition.  So  much 
is  a  clear  and  total  loss.  Nature  illustrates  tha- 
relation  of  climate  and  temperature  to  food  in 
her  provision  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
zones  of  the  earth.  The  Laplander,  who  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  rigors  of  intense  cold,  requires  a 
nutritious  am!  stimulating  food,  and  is  provided 
with  it  in  the  train  oil.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
tropical  region. suffers  a  less  loss  of  heat,  and 
Providence  has  assigned  him  a  milder  and  less 
carbonaceous  diet  in  fruits.  The  food  prepared 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  climes  (says 
Liebig)  does  not  contain  in  a  fresh  state  more 
than  12  per  cent,  of  carbon,  while  the  blubber 
and  train  oil  which  feed  the  inhabitants  of  polar 
regions  contain  GO  to  80  per  cent,  of  that  ele¬ 
ment.”  “Cold  and  hunger  united  very  soon 
produce  exhaustion.”  “In  the  animal  body  the 
food  is  the  fuel.”  “A  starving  man  is  soon  fro¬ 
zen  to  death.”  11  Our  clothing  is  merely  au 
equivalent  fora  certain  amount  of  food.”  “The 
more  warmly  we  are  clothed  the  less  urgent  be¬ 
comes  the  appetite  for  food,  because  tlia  loss  of 
beat  by  cooling,  and  consequently  the  amount  of 
heat  to  be  supplied  by  the  food  is  diminished.— 
If  we  were  to  go  naked  like  certain  savage  tribes, 
or  if  in  hunting  or  fishing  we  were  exposed  tu 
the  same  degree  of  cold  as  the  Samoydes  we 
should  be  able  with  ease  to  consume  ten  pounds 
offlesh,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  of  tallow  candles 
into  the  bargain,  daily,  as  warmly  clad  traveller^ 
have  related  of  these  people,  We  should  then 
also  be  able  to  take  the  same  quantity  of  brandy  or 
train  oil  without  bad  effects,  because  the  carhop 
and  hydrogen  of  these  substances  would  only 
suffice  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium  between  tho 
external  temperature  and  that  of  our  bodies,” 
The  cooling  of  the  body,  by  whatever  causq 
it  may  be  produced,  increases  the  amount  of 
foot]  necessary,”  The  organism  of  mar)  (uirj 
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beast  is  the  same,  and  there  would  seem  abun¬ 
dant  testimony  in  proof  ofthe  advantage  of  giv¬ 
ing  protection  from  inclement  weather  to  both. 
Whether  the  animal  is  destined  for  labor,  the 
shambles,  or  the  dairy,  it  is  the  same,  he  is  bene¬ 
fited  by  shelter  from  storms.  But  interest  and 
economy  are  not  the  only  considerations  that 
should  operate  upon  our  minds  in  the  matter; 
weshouldnot  forget  the  gratification  we  have 
in  yielding  obedience  to  the  better  promptings  of 
humanity.  Who,  that  has  sensibility  and  a  con¬ 
science,  can  look  unmoved  upon  the  animal  that 
gives  him  daily  milk  as  she  stands  covered  with 
sleet,  and  trembling  with  cold  beneath  the  drop¬ 
ping  eaves,  or  perchance  in  the  fence  corner, 
seeking  the  protection  a  few  open  rails  can  give 
her  ? 

Among  the  evidences  of  a  sound  head  and 
heart  in  a  farmer,  we  regard  good  buildings  for 
himself,  his  negroes,  horses,  mules,  cattle,  hogs, 
dogs,  hens,  and  every  animal  upon  the  premises. 

Troughs  are  an  appurtenance  to  stables  and 
barns  by  no  means  common  and  yet  of  consider¬ 
able  importance.  In  wet  weather  negroes  have 
such  an  unconquerable  love  of  the  quarter  and 
kitchen  fires,  and  such  a  dislike  ol  the  task  of 
taking  horses  and  cattle  a  distance  for  water,  they 
will  elude  the  vigilance  of  master,  overseer,  and 
every  body  else,  and  leave  at  times  the  stock- 
whole  days  without  a  drop  ofwater.  But  suppose 
the  negroes  are  a  little  more  reliable,  they  have 
more  fidelity  than  common,  if  they  do  not  hurry 
the  horses  to  the  water,  allow  them  half  time  to 
drink,  and  then  try  their  speed  in  a  quarter  race 
back  to  the  stables.  The  watering  is  at  best  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  irregular,  causing  the  animal  one 
day  to  suffer  for  want  ofwater,  and  the  next  to 
injure  himself  by  drinking  too  much.  With 
such  treatment  no  animal  can  thrive.  To  obvi¬ 
ate  it,  let  troughs  he  placed  under  the  eaves  of 
the  barns  and  stables  for  the)  purpose  of  catch¬ 
ing  the  rain  ;  the  stock  will  then  be  sure  to  get 
water  enough  in  bad  weather  and  without  expo¬ 
sure.  Where  practicable  we  would  also  recom¬ 
mend  invariably  to  run  a  lane  to  the  branch  or  place 
of  watering. 

03illet  Grass  and  Egyptian  JfSiSIei. 

Messrs.  Editors: — It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say 
something  ofthe  forage  crop  which  I  incidental¬ 
ly  alluded  to  in  my  last.  I  allude  particularly  to 
the  Millet  tribe.  I  had  to  purchase  the  seed  of 
the  Millet  grass  this  year  at  $2*  per  bushel. — 
Owing  to  the  very  unfavorable  season  last  year, 
I  nearly  lost  seed,  and  gave  away  what  I  had. — 
I  plow  my  land  early  in  March  with  a  two  horse 
plow;  and  just  here  I  beg  to  say.  for  all  time, 
that  I  break  up  all  land  with  two  horses,  never 
planting  anything  after  one  horse  breaking,  using 
a  nine  inch  plow,  so  as  to  plow  deeper  than  with 
a  10  to  12  inch  plow.  I  select  a  piece  of  good 
land,  or  make  it  so  with  manure.  This  land  is 
again  cross  plowed  with  a  one  horse  plow,  about 
the  midde  of  April,  immediately  harrowed,  the 
seed  well  wetted  with  brine,  then  dried  with  ashes, 
and  10  quarts  sown  to  the  acre,  bushed  or  har¬ 
rowed  in — or  better,  I  run  a  heavy  block  (my 
cotton  coverers)  over  them,  thus  levelling  the 
land  and  breaking  the  clods.  It  is  important 


not  to  sow  too  early,  and  yet  to  sow  as  early  as  J 
the  young  plant  will  receive  warmth  to  grow  off. 
By  waiting  until  fifteenth  of  April,  the  first  crop 
of  crab  grass  is  plowed  in;  the  seed  are  sown  on 
fresh  land,  and  will  grow  offhefore  the  next  crop 
ofgrass  gets  a  start.  The  plant  grows  as  slow  as 
crab  grass  for  a  while,  and  if  otherseed  are  started 
they  will  outgrow  the  Millet.  I  have  cut,  when 
heads  were  turning,  three  tons  per  acre,  by 
weight  and  measurement — no  guessing;  itmakes 
an  excellent  winter  food  for  cattle,  oxen  and 
mules.  My  oxen  were  sustained  upon  it  all  the 
past  winter.  I  have  }  et  a  few  seed  of  those  I 
bought  and  have  saved  as  many  as  I  need,  I  can 
therefore  spare  either. 

Of  Egyptian  Millet.  I  first  saw  it,  long  time 
ago,  when  in  Columbia,  a  school  boy,  at  Mr.  N. 
Herbermont,  Sr.’s,  and  at,  ns  we  then  called  him, 
“Old  Tommy  Braid’s.”  I  have  grown  it  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  have  this  year,  dry  as  it  has  been, 
cut  it  twice,  taking  ofi'10  (four  mule)  loads,  from 
perhaps  two  acres  I  shall  cut  twice  or  thrice 
more. 

I  prepare  land  well,  by  plowing  early,  thenf 
from  1st  to  10th  of  April,  throw  up  four  feet 
bods  with  a  one  horse  plow,  on  the  best  land  I 
have — harrow,  and  mark  ofT  for  seed;  drop  10 
to  20  every  two  feet,  and  cover  as  I  do  cotton. 

I  then  bar  ofFor rather  (I  usethe  scraper)  scrape  as 
in  cotton,  after  I  earth,  plow  out  middles,  and 
after  each  cutting  give  a  stirring — keeping  down 
allgrass  and  weeds,  so  as  to  give  the  crop  the 
advantage. 

Upon  these  two  I  base  my  winter  feed,  saving 
about  one  half  of  my  fodder.  I  dislike  stripping 
blades  more  than  any  other  part  of  my  business, 
it  being  so  hot  and  close,  and  at  a  season  when  1 
prefer  hands  should  work  along  at  their  leisure. 

I  generally  save  about  700  to  1000  bundles,  of 
two  pounds  each,  per  hand,  and  cannse  alt,  at  that. 
My  reliance  forsummer — all  deriders  to  the  con¬ 
trary — is  the  much  abused  Bermuda  grass.  And 
as  I  have  a  query  from  Texas,  and  another  from 
Marion  District,  I  vviil  just  here  say  how  I  plant 
it,  and  thus,  perhaps,  get  you  two  subscribers. 

I  select  the  land  which  is  convenient,  either  to 
my  lots  or  to  some  part  of  the  farm,  as  I  design 
to  make  a  permanent  pasture;  good,  better  or 
best  lands,  are  worthy  of  consideration — but  I 
always  keep  in  view  that,  Bermuda  is  a  welcome 
friend  when  in  its  place,  but  may  be  an  unwel¬ 
come  guest  if  permitted  to  intrude.  Keep  it 
from  land  designed  for  culture.  When  deter¬ 
mined  upon,  give  it  a  good  tilth — I  think  the 
fall  the  best  for  level  land.  Whilst  the  land  is 
fresh,  it  is  best  to  plant  the  grass,  as  it  saves 
marking  off.  I  have  the  grass  taken  up  with  a 
sharp  spade,  as  is  done  by  the  English  and  Nor¬ 
thern  people  in  turfing,  shaving  off  the  topsoil 
about  one  inch  into  squares  the  width  of  the 
spade,  then  cut  with  the  spade  about  one  inch 
square.  A  hand  takes  a  parcel,  drops  it  about 
three  feet  apart  each  way  and  steps  upon  it,  thus 
on  the  fresh  land  these  little  turfs  are  pressed  in¬ 
to  the  earth.  I  have  had  it  on  fair  land,  to 
cover  the  land  entire.  If  it  is  desired  to  mow  it, 
I  would  select  a  piece  of  rich,  low  ground ;  drain 
well,  and  dress  occasionally  with  a  top  dressing  of 


manure.  I  believe  a  piece  of  good  land,  made 
rich,  will  grow  over  four  tons  of  excellent  hay 
per  year  ;  and  that  Bermuda  grass  will  pay  a 
good  interest  upon  §1100  per  acre.  Thus  ena¬ 
bling  the  grower  to  go  to  any  ordinary  expense 
of  ditching  and  hedging  it  in,  to  prevent  spread¬ 
ing.  It  does  not  seed.  It  will  not  spread  un¬ 
der  a  low  hedge — a  row  of  cow  peas,  even,  will 
keep  it  from  spreading,  while  they  give  a  low 
dense  shade.  I  have  a  row  of  Althea,  also,  one 
of  what  is  called  wild  orange,  both  hedges, 
through  neither  of  which  has  it  grown  these  nine 
years. 

I  adv  ise  the  utmost  care.  Though  I  have  eti  1- 
tivated  two  crops  ofcotion  and  one  of  corn,  upon 
rich  low  ground,  where  Bermuda  was  so  thick 
that  a  mustard  seed  shot  could  not  fall  and  miss 
a  blade  of  the  grass. 

Brethren  provide  the  best  and  cheapest  foed 
for  your  stock.  And  if  upon  due  trial,  and  a 
fair  calculation,  you  find  any  thing  better  for 
winter  and  summer  than  the  above,  in  their  pla¬ 
ces,  noone  will  be  more  ready  to  adopt  than  your 
friend,  Colo. 

Mississippi,  Oct.,  1851. 

— — -  .xa-i  - 

Walissit  Leaves  ici  the  treattsaeral  of  ©is- 
ens’e. 

Dr.  Negrier,  physician  at  Angiers,  France, 
has  published  a  statement  of  his  success  in  the 
treatment  of  scrofnlousdisease,  in  different  forms, 
by  preparations  of  walnut  leaves.  He  has  tried 
the  Walnut  leaves  for  ten  years,  and  out  of  06 
patients,  afflicted  in  different  forms,  31  were 
completely  cured,  and  there  were  only  four  who 
appeared  to  obtain  no  advantage. 

The  infusion  of  the  walnut  tree  leaves  are 
made  by  cutting  them  and  infusing  about  a  good 
pinch  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  in  half 
a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  then  sweetening 
with  sugar.  To  a  grown  person  M.  Negrier 
prescribed  from  two  to  three  teacupsful  of  this 
daily.  This  medicine  is  a  slightly  aromatic  hitter 
— its  efficacy  is  nearly  uniform  in  scrofulous  dis¬ 
orders,  and  it  is  stated  never  to  have  caused  any 
unpleasant  effects.  It  augments  the  activity  of 
circulation  and  digestion,  and  to  the  functions 
imparts  much  energy.  It  is  supposed  to  act  up¬ 
on  the  lymphatic  system,  as  under  its  influence 
the  muscles  become  firm,  and  the  skin  acquires 
a  ruddier  hue.  Dry  leaves  may  be  used  through¬ 
out  the  winter,  but  a  syrup  made  of  the  green 
leaves  is  more  aromatic.  A  salve  made  of  a 
strong  extract  of  the  leaves  mixed  along  with 
clean  lard,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  berga¬ 
mot  is  most  excellent  for  sores.  A  strong  de¬ 
coction  of  the  leaves  is  excellent  for  washing 
them. 

The  salutary  effects  of  this  medicine  do  not 
appear  on  a  sudden,  no  visible  effect  may  be  no¬ 
ticed  for  20  days,  but  perseverance  in  it,  says  M. 
Negrier,  will  certainly  effect  a  cure. 

As  walnut-tree  leaves  are  plenty  and  cheap 
enough  in  America,  and  as  the  extract  of  them  is 
in  no  way  dangerous  nor  unpleasant  to  use ; 
and  as  scrofula  cases  are  not  uncommon,  atrial 
of  this  simple  medicine  should  be  made.  In  di* 
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Meeting  attention  to  it,  good  results  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  It  is  our  opinion  that  every  country 
has  within  its  own  borders  those  medicines  best 
suited  to  the  want  of  its  inhabitants— to  discov¬ 
er  where  and  what  these  medicines  are,  should 
engage  the  attention  of  our  physicians. 

Prairie  Farmer ] 

-  ma»i  - - — 

S&cej»  5£iisS>«n«lr y  is  goitlh  Carolissre— 
Col.  if  .  W.  ^‘'aSts’  E^loclt. 

We  take  the  subjoined  remarks  from  the  New¬ 
berry  Sentinel.  Theeditor  has  given  one  very 
good  reason  “  Why  h  is  that  so  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  sheep  raising  in  South  Carolina.” 
We  can  give  him  another  almost,  if  not  quite  as 
good.  It  is  the  dog  mania  that  prevails  in  our 
State,  and  whichour  political  doctors  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  upon  themsel  ves  the  reponsibility  of 
remedying. 

There  are  but  few  men  in  the  State  who  feel 
disposed  at  once  to  go  into  the  sheep  raising 
business  sufficiently  extensive  to  justify  them  in 
■employing  the  constant  attention  of  a  shepherd, 
3ind  without  one  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt 
it,  especially  with  high  priced  sheep,  tire  half 
or  whole  of  which  might  be  in  one  night 
killed  by  a  gang -of  worthless  curs.  Out  of  a 
small  flock  of  35  head  we  lost  in  one  night,  in 
December  last,  17  head  by  two  dogs.  We  pre¬ 
scribed  a  dose  of  blue  pill,  which  proved  a  pre¬ 
ventive  to  future  attacks,  but  It  was  no  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  loss  of  our  17  head  ofsheep.  Such 
occurrences  are  by  no  means  unfrequent,  and 
no  recourse  can  be  had  on  the  owners  ofthe  dogs, 
even  if  they  could  be  identified.  ’And  yet,  our 
legislators  can  enact  no  law  to  remedy  the  evil. — 
Hero  another  mania  presents  itself — a  mania  for 
office — for  high  places — a  mania  that  prevents 
men  an  office  from  acting  independantly  lest  they 
should  offend  the  “  dear  people.” 

If  the  members  of  our  next  Legislature  will  but 
venture  on  the  experiment  of  laying  a  tax  say  as 
follows:  Allow  each  family'  to  keep  one  dog 
free  -of  tax  ;  on  the  second  lay  a  tax  offifty  cents; 
on  the  third,  one  dollar',  and  so  on  — doubling  on 
each  successive  dog,  we  will  venture  our  repu- 
lation  as  prophets  that  such  a  tax  will  sound  the 
death  knell  of  many  a  worse  than  worthless  dog 
—and  that  within  five  years  the  present  number 
of  sheep  will  be  doubled  in  our  State. 

By  tbs  last  census  it  appears  there  are  51.739 
families  in  the  State.  Now  itis  withinthe  bounds 
of  reason  to  suppose,  that  by  such  a  law  as  above 
proposed,  at  least  one  dog  would  fall  in  each 
family,  to  wit:  51.739.  Suppose  again,  that 
foe  place  of  each  dog  is  supplied  by  a  sheep,  and 
foateaeh  sheep  yields  three  pouuds,  only,  ofelean 
wool  yearly,  worth  25  cents  per  pound — here 
would  be  a  clear  income  to  the  people  ofthe 
State  of  <|40,304.50.  W e  make  no  deduction  for 
keeping  a  sheep,  as  it  would  cost  no  more  than 
the  keeping  of  a  dog.  Will  our  subscribers  in 
foe  State  get  np  petitions  in  every  neighborhood 
to  the  next  legislature  to  pass  such  a  law  ?  or 
will  they  prefer  to  keep  and  feed  worthless  and 
useless  dogs,  to  prey  upon  themselves  and  their 
neighbors  ?  We  shall  see. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear,  for  the  first  time,  that 
our  friend  atid  subscriber.  Col.  Watts,  hns  cm 


barked  in  the  business  of  wool  growing.  Will 
he  do  us  the  favor  to  inform  our  leaders  of  his 
success?  We  were  asked  by  a  friend,  a  few 
days  since,  where  in  the  State  a  pair  of  young 
South  Downs  orLeicesters  could  be  purchased, 
and  at  what  price.  Will  the  Col.  do  us  the 
favor,  if  in  his  power,  to  answer  the  enquiry  1 

“The  question  has  often  occurred  to 
us,  why  is  it  that  so  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  sheep  raising  in  South 
Carolina?  The  only  reason  that  we  have 
heard  given,  is  that  which  has  operated 
so  powerfully  in  all  the  planting  States 
against  a  diversity  of  production,  viz: — 
the  exclusive  devotion  of  our  people  to 
the  culture  of  cotton.  This  cotton  ma¬ 
ma,  if  it.  may  be  so  termed,  has  already 
done  much  to  impair  our  energies  and 
means  of  producing.  It  is  high  time, 
that  the  size  of  our  cotton  fields  should  be 
reduced,  if  by  so  doing  we  will  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  retain  within  the  limits  of  our 
State,  the  large  sums  of  money  which  are 
annually  sent  abroad  for  articles  of  con¬ 
sumption  which  we  can  raise  at  home. — 
Why  should  our  State  be  a  market  for 
the  Horses,  Mules,  Bacon,  and  corn  of 
other  States?  Why  should  we  send 
abroad  for  our  coarse  cottons  and  wool¬ 
ens?  It  is  only  necessary  for  our  people 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  direct  a 
portion  of  their  capital  into  the  proper 
channels,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this 
dependance  upon  others  for  what  our 
own  industry  can  supply  us  with. 

That  the  growing  of  wool  would  be  a 
profitable  business  in  some  portions  ofour 
State  we  have  not  the  least  doubt.  Our 
native  stock  of  sheep  are  well  adapted  to 
the  climate,  and,  neglected  as  they  gener¬ 
ally  are,  yield  a  fair  fleece  from  two  to 
five  pounds.  But  our  native  stock  may 
be  improved  upon  by  the  introduction  of 
new  and  improved  bi'eeds.  The  most 
experienced  sheep  raisers  in  our  country 
are  of  opinion  that  neither  the  quantity 
nor  quality  of  the  fleece  will  deteriorate 
in  our  climate. 

A  few  days  ago  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  a  beautiful  flock  at  Spring 
Grove,  Laurens  District.  The  proprie¬ 
tor,  our  friend  and  quondam  classmate, 
Col.  J.  W.  Watts,  has  become  convinced 
from  the  experiments  which  he  has  made, 
that  he  can  grow  wool  more  profitably 
than  cotton.  His  flock  contains  near 
one  hundred  ewes  of  the  Bakevvell  breed, 
and  four  ewes  and  two  bucks  of  the  pure 
Merino.  The  latter  are  from  the  flock 
of  Col  Henry  S.  Randall  of  Courtland, 
New  York  (author  of  letters  on  Sheep 
Husbandry  at  the  South),  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  experienced  wool 
growers  in  the  United  States.  Three  of 
them  will  be  taken  to  North-western 
Georgia,  by  Dr.  Win.  Anderson,  who  ex¬ 
pects  to  remove  thither  in  a  short  time. — 
These  sheep  (the  Merinos),  are  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hardy  breed,  and  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  this  climate.  They  yield  from  four 
to  eight  pounds  of  wool,  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity,  per  annum.  The  Bakewell  yield 
from  six  to  ten  poun  ?s.  They  are  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  highly  formed,  sheep — scarcely  in¬ 
ferior  to  any  for  mutton. 

The  object  of  Col.  Watts  is  wool-grow- 


|  ing.  We  trust  that  he  will  meet  with 
j  entire  success  in  this  laudable  effort  to 
I  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  sheep 
j  husbandry  in  this  latitude,  and  thus  in¬ 
fluence  others  to  follow  his  example. — - 
j  His  flock  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
1  community  in  which  he  lives.  In  a  few 
years  he  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  furnish 
those  who  may  be  inclined  to  imitate  his 
example,  with  some  of  his  improved 
breeds.” 


AildiTBS  to  K?«raaievs  «:»i3  IPJajaJers. 

This  is  the  eleventh  Number  of  the  se¬ 
cond  Volu  mcof  the  Farmer  and  Planter, 
and  we  design  to  get  the  twelfth  out  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  theyear,  so  that  we  may, 
if  sufficiently  encouraged,  commence  the 
third  volume  with  the  new  year.  Wo 
have  toiled  heavily  at  the  oar  for  two 
years,  and  incurred  considerable  expense 
to  establish  a  respectable  and  useful  pa¬ 
per  devoted  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  South,  and  whether  successfully  or 
not,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say,  but  we  can  and 
"are  constrained  to  say  with  but  the  slight¬ 
est  compensation  to  ourselves.  We  feel 
under  lasting  obligations  to  our  friends 
that  have  so  liberally  contributed,  many 
of  them  to  our  columns  as  well  as  to  our 
purse,  towards  sustaining  our  enterprise, 
but  we  know  they  are  not  of  that  class 
that  would  desire  us  to  continue  our  ef¬ 
forts  with  less  than  a  moderate  compen¬ 
sation,  and  hence  we  have  no  fears  of  in¬ 
curring  their  censure  or  displeasure  in 
abandoning  the  publication  of  the  Far¬ 
mer  and  Planter,  if  it  is  not  better  sus¬ 
tained  than  heretofore.  To  give  ample 
time  for  consideration,  we  now  lay  the 
matter  before  our  subscribers,  the  people 
ofthe  State,  and  the  South  generally,  to 
decide  whether  they  wish  a  continuance 
ofthe  Fanner  and  Planter  or  not.  If  they 
do,  and  will  give  it  that  support  it  needs, 
we  shall  be  rejoiced,  if  otherwise,  be  it 
so.  But  the  latter  alternative  we  aro 
loth  to  believe,  and  feel  disposed  to  attrib¬ 
ute  the  meagre  support  we  have  to  impres¬ 
sions  (though  entirely  erroneous)  that 
seem  to  be  general,  that  our  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  is  large  and  our  support  adequate. 

A  fewyears  since,  when  it  was  said  the 
Southern  Cultivator  must  stop  for  want 
of  patronage,  we  recollect  (for  we  were 
one  of  its  warmest  supporters,  and  for¬ 
warded  our  own  money  for  30  copies)  that 
propositions  were  seut  in  from  S.  Caroli¬ 
na,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  by 
various  persons  not  only  to  ensure  its  con¬ 
tinuance,  but  to  put  it  on  a  permanent 
footing.  The  efforts  were  successful; 
the  paper  sustained  ;  and  within  the  last 
year  another  spirited  and  ablo  journal 
has  sprung  up  in  the  same  State,  and  haa 
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nattering  prospects.  Shall  it  be  said 

that  South  Carolina,  with  the  respectable 
assistance  she  receives  from  other  States, 
cannot  or  will  not  support  a  paper  pub¬ 
lished  for  a  single  dollar  a  year,  and  fur¬ 
nished  to  clubs  at  a  reduced  price  ?  Are 
there  no  Jethros,  Randalls,  Spruce- 
wells,  Powers,  Warrens,  McDonalds, 
■&c.,  &c.,  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Farmer  and  Planter? 

As  appears  by  the  late  census  there  are 
in  round  numbers  in  South  Carolina  28,- 
000  farms.  Agriculture  is  the  principal 
business  of  the  State.  It  embodies  the 
great  mass  of  capital  and  wealth.  It 
bears  the  burden  of  taxation.  It  sup¬ 
ports  the  government  in  pence  and  in 
war.  And  what  number  of  these  28,000 
farms  ought  to  be  supplied  with  a  journal 
devoted  to  this  great  interest?  Does 
any  one  say  20,000 — 10,000 — 5,000— or 
1,000  ?  Will  some  one  answer  ? 

The, re  are  forty-six  political  and  litera¬ 
ry  papers  published  in  the  Slate  of  South 
Carolina,  and  all,  with  an  exception  or 
two,  well  supported,  and  yet  a  single  agri¬ 
cultural  register,  the  one  of  all  others 
it  must  be  admitted  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  planting  and  farming  inter¬ 
est,  cannot  be  sustained  by  that  interest 
with  the  help  of  mechanics,  merchants, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  and  physicians  in  the 
State,  and  friends  to  the  enterprise  of  all 
pursuits  out  of  the  State  ! 

It  is  fair  to  ask  how  much  the  agricul¬ 
tural  press  has  increased  the  value  of  the 
real  and  personal  estate  in  the  State,  how 
much  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  draw  the  parallel  between  the 
increased  value  and  the  cost.  Who  will 
be  kind  enough  to  do  it  ? 

A  husbandman  who  cultivated  his 
fields  only  with  the  hoe  was  once  asked, 
it  is  said,  by  a  Scotchman,  why  he  did 
not  buy  him  a  horse,  and  plow  his  lands  in¬ 
stead  of  doing  all  with  the  hoe;  oh,  said 
he,  shaking  his  head  wisely,  a  horse  costs 
r  great  deal  of  money,  a  great  deal  of 
money,  sir:  yes,  said  the  Scotchman,  but 
it  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  do  without 
bim.  So  an  agricultural  paper  may  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money  but  it  costs  a  great 
deal  more  to  do  without  one. 

We  cannot  believe,  if  we  can  succeed 
in  bringing  the  matter  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits,  they  will  suffer  a  paper  given  alone 
to  their  concerns  to  languish  and  die  i«-- 

...  O 

nominiously,  but  have  confidence  that  we 
shall  be  not  only  liberally  but  enthusias¬ 
tically  supported,  Seventy-five  cents  or 


a  dollar  from  each  farm  or  plantation 
would  seem  a  small  pittance  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  ultimately  gained. 

To  the  press  generally  we  owe  many 
thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  it 
has,  from  time  to  time,  alluded  to  our 
humble  efforts  to  advance  the  interests 
of  agriculture.  To  contributors,  the  Far¬ 
mer  and  Planter  owes  mainly  whatever 
of  ability  may  have  characterized  it,  and 
that  it  has  had  no  inconsiderable  share 
we  are  authorized  in  saying  from  sources 
competent  to  judge,  and  above  flattery 
or  corruption. 

To  subscribers  we  would  say  we  are 
conscious  of  our  many  deficiencies,  im¬ 
perfections  and  errors,  and  appreciate  the 
I  lenity  that  has  uniformly  been  shown  us. 

;  To  Post  Masters  we  acknowledge  the 
many  favors  we  have  received  from  them 
both  official  and  personal. 

We  are  not  insensible  to  the  kind  offi¬ 
ces  we  have  received  from  all  classes  of 
society  and  should  have  some  hesitancy 
in  requesting  any  thing  farther,  did  it  not 
,  seem  to  us  that  we  are  all  alike  working, 

|  »ot  for  private  emolument  or  individual 
gain  ( we  think  the  facts  of  the  last  two 
years  have  proved  this  of  us),  hut,  for  the 
common  benefit  of  all  pursuits.  For 
least  of  all  do  we  desire  anything  what- 
!  ever  for  which  we  do  not  give  a  full  and 
:  ample  equivalent.  If  this  is  true,  may 
,  we  not  ask  that  our  present  subscribers 
in  their  various  localities  will  take  in 
hand  the  matter  of  procuring  subscribers, 

|  and  even  at  the  expense  of  some  incon¬ 
venience  solicit  their  neighbors  to  g i v e 
theii  names  to  our  old  nst,  and  thus  save 
|  the  01lly  agricultural  journal  of  this  State 
i  from  dissolution  ?  If  so,  then  can  we 
make  improvements  which  we  wish,  and 
look  forward  to  the  career  of  the  Farmer 
and  Planter  as  useful  and  prosperous.— 
We  leave  the  issue  to  be  made  as  suits  the 
will  oft  hose  concerned,  and  shall  be  grati¬ 
fied,  should  they  decree  for  us  (for  we  have 
had  our  heart  in  the  success  of  the  enter¬ 
prise)  but  if  otherwise,  we  shall  try  to  be 
reconciled,  with  a  becoming  though  not 
willing  grace. 

- - - - - 

13  a  s-li:  y— S3  sj  q  h  j  j- y . 

IIaskassv.  N.  C.,  Oct.  30,  1851. 

Messrs.  Seaborn  &  Gilman: — Pleese 
to  accept  my  thanks  for  the  prompt  and 
satisfactory  reply  to  my  communication 
contained  in  your  favor  of  the  17th  in«t 
I  am  so  well  pleased  with  your  descrip- 
110,1  of  the  Broyles’  sub-soil  plow,  that  I 
will  thank  you  to  have  one  made  for  m° 
and^send  it  to  my  address  in  Charleston, 

G.,  to  the  care  of  Charles  Edmonds- 
ton  Esq.  I  would  like  to  get  it  at  an  early 


date  as  I  wish  to  try  it  upon  a  piece  of 
land  which  I  will  endeavor  to  break  up 
this  fall. 

If  my  inquiry  does  not  trouble  you  too 
greatly,  you  will  oblige  me  very  much  by 
affording  me  such  information  as  you 
may  possess  on  the  culture  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  barley  as  a  grain  crop,  and  its 
preparation  for  market.  Have  you  ever 
tried  barley  and  rye,  when  ripe,  as  pas¬ 
turage  for  hogs,  and  will  the  heard  of  ei¬ 
ther  injure  them  ?  1  read  with  great  in¬ 

terest  the  article  on  barley  in  your  Sep¬ 
tember  number,  and  thought  it  of  great 
value,  but  I  have  reference  now  to  the 
grain  when  it  is  ripe,  and  the  beard  in  its 
hardest  state.  Some  persons  contend 
that  it  is  necessary  to  wait  until  the  beard 
of  barley  and  rye  is  partially  rotted,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  safe  to  turn  hogs  upon  it,  but  if 
this  is  so,  then  the  advantage  [of  barley 
over  the  other  grains  in  ripening  earliest, 
is  all  lost.  Besides,  I  think  the  practice 
of  the  western  graziers  has  been  quite 
different,  and  they,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  turn  their  hogs  upon  the  rye  field 
as  soon  as  the  grain  is  ripe.  J  will  thank 
you  for  information  on  these  points,  and 
your  experience,  ifyou  have  any.  If  not 
experimentally  informed  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  can  you  furnish  me  with  the  address 
of  some  gentleman  who  is,  and  who 
would  be  likely  to  give  me  the  desired 
information. 

The  money  for  the  plow  will  be  paid 
m  Charleston  or  sent  on  to  you  by  mail 
as  you  may  prefer  and  direct. 

Enclosed  I  send  you  a  stamp  to  pre¬ 
pay  any  communication  you  may  kindly 
furnish  me  with. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

*  P.  M.  E. 

The  above  was  received  just  in  time  to 
get  insertion,  but  without  space  or  time 
for  us  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  We 
shall  with  pleasure  give  our  views  and 
experience  upon  the  points  of  enquiry  in 
our  next.  In  the  meantime  we  invite 
others  whose  experience  may  be  more 
full  and  satisfactory  than  our  own,  to 
give  the  desired  information  through  the 
Farmer  and  Planter.  The  order  has 
been  filled  by  the  manufacturers  and  the 
plow  is  in  transitu. — Eds. 

VJ  Jiy  iioi  be  Iiidcpemianit 

Messrs.  Editors: — You  write  me  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn  told  you  who  -‘Colo”  was !  Well  be  it  so, 

I  can  pardon  such,  from  such  a  man.  He  w'as 
the  man,  above  oilmen,  in  my  humble  esteem. 
He  gave  himself  to  his  country.  And  though  he 
was  what  few  men  can  be,  learned  in  all  matters, 
y  et  he  was  not  reluctant  to  take  lessons  from  one 
so  infinitely  his  inferior,  and  one  so  much  below 
him  in  intellect  and  knowledge,  as  is  Colo.  I 
suppose  he  deemed  the  information  to  you  con'd 
bs  made  advantageous,  and  therefore  I  feel  grate¬ 
ful  to  his  memory.  His  last  letter  to  me,  not 
!o:)g  before  he  left  home  for  Washington,  is 
prized,  and  shall  descend  as  an  heir  loom.  Oth¬ 
ers  may  ridicule— I  admire  the  man.  Not  be¬ 
cause  he  was  talented  and  learned,  only,  but  the^ 
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Hi-t? .  -  . -  ■  .  ■  ■  - 

lie  was  willing  to  use  both  for  his  country,  even 
nnto  the  end  oflife.  May  his  children  and  onr 
countrymen  take  example  therefrom. 

WI  know  myself  tin  worthy  to  be  your  moni¬ 
tor;  but  a  mouitoryot)  must  have;  and  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  hear of onr  sin  a  ml  ourdnty  from  any  body, 
than  not  at  all.”  So  wrote  the  great  Richard 
Baxter,  long  since,  upon  spiritual  matters,  and 
so  I  adopt  his  words,  as  to  our  duty  as  agricul¬ 
turists.  There  are  not  many  who  know  “Colo,’ 
and  1  now  wish  they  were  fewer, not  that  I  am 
fearful  of  responsibility,  but  that  I  wish  the 
thoughts  given  from  time  to  time,  may  have  all 

due  influence,  without  any  drawback  from  the 
writer. 

At  times  I  feel  indeed  as  if  I  had  faltered  in 
duty.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  exceedingly  remis; . 
To  think  one  who  has  labored  so  long,  and  yet 
done  so  little  The  fault  is  not  in  the  reader  but 
in  the  writer,  I  fear.  Why  should  not  I— aye 
even  poor  I,  use  my  talent,  nay,  our  talent,  in 
arousing  my  dear  friends  and  brethren  in  doing 
their  duty  as  citizens?  Shall  I  fear  to  he  called 
names  7  I  have  tried,  but  I  will  again  and  again 
try,  and  it  may  be,  that  though  an  humble  coun¬ 
tryman,  without  talents,  family  influence,  wealth, 
education,  or  aught  to  recommend,  may  yet 
arouse  his  brethren  to  a  sense  of  their  error. 

It  may  be  that  the  good  people  of  South 

Carolina  may  hear  one  horn  in  their  midst _ 

whose  father  is  now  apart  of  their  soil;  whose 
brothers  and  sisters  were  all  born  in  their  midst 
— a  part  buried  among  them;  whose  wife  and 

all  his  family  were  there  born,  therefore  allied  by 
every  tie. 

And  now  brethren,  allow  “Colo,”  your  own 
■“Colo,”  to  ask  why  will  you  he  bound  longer, 
to  those  who  are  sucking  your  very  life’s  blood  ? 
For  this  century,  at  least,  you  have  been  depen¬ 
dant  far  too  much  for  your  bread,  meat,  clothes, 
tools — and  all  else  save  cot:on  and  rice,  upon 
strangers.  Why  should  yon  try  it  longer? — 
You  certainly  can  grow  all  that  is  needful  for 
sustenance,  and  suppose  yon  sell  a  bale  or  two 
of  cotton  less — will  you  he  the  losers  orgainers  ? 
It  is  true  that  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  will  continue  in  the  old  and  beaten 
track,  yet  if' they  will  go  the  down-hill  path,  why 
should  you? 

But  I  contend  the  way  to  make  property  is 
the  way  I  wish  to  allude  to — which  is  not  to 
make  cotton  and  nothing  else.  And  to  show  my 
faith  by  my  works,  allow  me  here  to  refer  to  my 
crop.  I  give  the  relative  portions,  showing 
equally  as  well:  In  cotton  13,  acres;  in  corn, 
12;  in  oats,  3;  in  potatoes,  1 ;  in  piudars.  half 
acre ;  grass,  for  mowing  (Millet  grass  and  Egyp¬ 
tian  Millet),  half  acre,  and  the  oat  land  planted  in 
corn  and  peas  after  the  outs  are  garnered.  Thus, 
you  see,  1  have  in  cotton  thirteen  thirty-thirds,  in 
all  else,  as  a  provision  crop — say  twenty  thirty- 
thirds.  I  have  now  a  colt  to  every  three  hands, 
Kind  a  brood  mare  to  every  two  and  a  half  hands. 
I  can  kill  two  and  a  halfhogs  per  hand,  or  over  a 
hog  to  every  human  here.  Sheep,  three  to  a 
hand;  cattle  nearly  two  to  every  thing ;  work 
horses  one  to  each  hand  (including  brood  mares 
and  Sunday  horses — for  everything  works  here, 
except  the  unstress,  we  allow  her,  she  being  quite 
delicate,  to  be  nias.er). 

CM' the  managmeni  and  control,  or  anything 


pertaining  to  such,  “Colo”  wili  with  joy  give  to 
you  at  any  time.  Only  let  him  hens  unknown  ns 
possible — do  improve  thereon,  that  our  country 
may  bo  blessed-  Brethren,  we  are  in  trying 
times.  Let  us,  one  and  all,  lie  true  to  onr  coun¬ 
try,  and  though  our  career  may  be  short,  it  will 
not  he  fruitless.  From  our  ashes  will  rise  up 
men  to  the  work,  and  Caro  linn  will,  she  must, 
take  and  retain  her  proper  place,  where  our  hard 
working  and  hard  lighting  fathers  placed  her. 

Be  not  run  off  with  dress,  show,  or  glitter. — 
Dismiss  all  supernumeraries.  Follow  your  own 
hands.  Manure  your  lands,  even  by  the  sweat 
of  your  own  brow.  Plow  deep,  and  give  fine 
tilth.  Make  bread  even  for  the  stranger.  Pro¬ 
vide  w  ell  for  all  in  your  charge,  and  then  devote 
all  other  time  and  labor  to  making  cotton — al¬ 
ways  bearing  in  mind,  that  the  soul,  the  mind  and 
the  body,  deserve  culture  first. 

It  may  be  that  “Colo”  has  penned,  over  an¬ 
other  signature,  the  very  information  you  may 
demand,  if  so,  you  need  not  be  surprised  that 
ho  seems  to  borrow  from  others,  a  thing  he  has 
tried  all  his  life  to  avoid,  without  giving  credit ; 
so,  where  he  does  not  use  the  double  commas, 
you  need  not  take  for  granted  that  he  is  the  same 
man  who  wrote  similar — as  he,  Colo,  may,  per¬ 
chance,  from  his  reading  have  imbibed  those 
thoughts.  Yours,  in  love,  Colo. 


©ur  fExchangcs. 

The  Farmer  &  Planter.- — The  No¬ 
vember  number  is  received.  It  is  filled 
with  matter  of  more  than  usual  interest. 
The  editors,  Messrs.  Seaborn  &  Gilman. 
are  gentlemen  of  talent,  and  well  versed 
both  in  the  theory  and  practice  ofagricul- 
ture.  Their  work  is  eminently  deserv¬ 
ing  of  public  patronage,  and  they  seem 
to  be  sparing  of  no  effort  to  make  their 
monthly  equal  to  the  best.  Some  of  the 
papers  have  suggested  that  it  would  he 
to  their  interest  to  publish  in  Columbia 
or  Charleston.  We  don’t  think  so. — 
Agriculture  emphatically  belongs  to  the  j 
country,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  ci¬ 
ties  any  way.  They  can  publish  cheap¬ 
er  at  Pendleton,  theirs  is  not  a  newspa¬ 
per,  and  their  pages  can  therefore  he  as 
well  and  better  filled  in  the  country,  than 
in  the  city.  We  hope  that  areally  valu¬ 
able  work  may  not  be  prejudiced  by  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  place  of, 
its  publication,  of  which  the  Publishers 
at  last  must  be  the  best  judges.— Ander¬ 
son  Gazette. 

Our  friends,  the  editors  of  the  Gazette, 
have  our  thanks  for  the  above  remarks 
on  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  and  we  as¬ 
sure  them,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  others,  that  the  paper  never 
will  be  published  in  either  Columbia  or 
Charleston  by  us  ;  nor  can  we  see  how 
others  can  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  either  to  the  interest  of  pub¬ 
lishers  or  a  very  great  majority  of  its 
readers  to  publish  an  agricultural  paper 
in  a  city  instead  of  a  country  village,  in 
the  midst  of  those  that  contribute  most 
liberally  to  its  support.  We  receive  our 
exchanges  from  every  section  of  the 
country  as  regularly  at  Pendleton  as  we 
could  possibly  do  in  either  of  the  above 
named  cities,  and  we  venture  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  not  one  of  our  able  corps  of 
correspondents  would  have  done  more 


for  the  paper  there  than  here.  Our  col¬ 
umns  have  at  all  times  been  open  to  com¬ 
munications  from  all  parts  of  the  cotton 
growing  region,  and  every  number  yet 
issued  has  contained  original  contribu¬ 
tions  from  planters  of  the  lower  country 
of  this  State.  Mississippi  has  been  very 
often  represented  by  her  best  practical 
cotton  makers.  Few  numbers  have  been 
published  in  which  she  has  not  taken  a 
part.  Georgia  and  Alabama  have  occu¬ 
pied  a  respectable  position.  We  have 
always  been  gratified  with  this,  and 
should  have  been  better  pleased  if  wo 
bad  received  communications  in  greater 
numbers,  and  would  have  published  them 
even  at  the  expense  of  enlarging  our 
journal.  It  is  not  by  any  means  our  ob¬ 
ject  to  make  the  Farmer  and  Planter  a 
provincial  sheet.  It  is  for  the  South, 
and  designed  as  the  vehicle  of  communi¬ 
cation  among  the  cotton  and  rice  growers 
of  tiie  Southern  States.  So  far,  then,  as 
contributions  are  concerned  we  do  not 
see  how  a  change  of  place  of  publica¬ 
tion  could  improve  the  paper  or  benefit 
the  publishers.  As  to  our  own  fee¬ 
ble  productions,  we  do  not  suppose 
the  breathing  of  a  city  .atmosphere  would 
inspire  us  to  do  better  than  we  can  on 
our  own  farms.  As  our  friends  very  tru¬ 
ly  say,  agriculture  emphatically  belongs 
to  the  country;  the  country  is  the  natu¬ 
ral  place  of  birth  and  habitation  of  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  paper,  and  to  the  country  must 
it  look  for  its  support,  if, supported  at  all. 
It  has  been  but  a  few  years  since  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  paper  went  down  in  each  of  the 
above  named  cities  for  want  of  support, 
and  really,  judging  from  the  amount  of 
patronage  we  have  received  from  them, 
we  are  not  surprised  at  it.  Our  readers 
will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  understand, 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  three  ex¬ 
cellent  exchanges,  the  daily  and  weekly 
Carolinians,  and  Temperance  Advocate, 
we  send  to  the  Columbia  post  office  six 
papers  only  !!  And  with  the  exception 
of  one  sent  to  our  other  valuable  ex¬ 
change,  the  Mercury,  we  send  to  gentle¬ 
men  LIVING  in  Charleston  (we  suppose, 
though  we  are  not  quite  sure  they  all 
do)  but  ten  papers  !!  Now  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  village  in  the  State  that  does  not 
send  to  us  more  subscribers  than  either 
of  these  cities,  and  there  arc  villages  in 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  to 
which  we  send  thirty  apd  forty  copies. 

If  gentlemen  want  an  agricultural  pa¬ 
per  either  in  Charleston  or  Columbia, 
let  them  publish  it,  for  wc  cau  assure 
them  unless  ours  is  better  supported  than; 
it  has  hitherto  been,  we  shall  not  long 
be  in  their  way. 
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Roggles,  Nourse.  Mason  &  Co.’s  Stubble  Plow,  No.  37. 


PJotfb  sisd  Plowing, 
(Continued  from  page  104.) 

Fig.  7  represents  a  land  side  elevation,  and 
15g.  8  a  plan  of  stubble  plow,  No.  37.  There  is 
a  larger  size,  No.  38,  adapted  to  deeper  work 
than  the  plow  here  represented.  The  surface 
line,  fig%7  shows  the  position  of  this  plow  in  a 
seven  inch  furrow.  The  handles  are  of  a  good 
length,  though  shorter  than  those  of  the  No.  72 
plow;  the  beam  is  high  and  arching,  it  is  mount¬ 
ed  with  a  short  draft  rod  and  a  dial  clevis,  adapted 
to  give  the  plow  a  wide  range,  both  landing  and 
earthing.  The  perpendicular  height  from  the 
base  line  to  the  underside  of  the  beam,  immedi¬ 
ately  forward  of  the  standard,  is  17  inches,  which 
enables  the  plow  to  make  its  way  among 
rank  stubble,  corn  stalks,  &c.,  without  cho¬ 
king.  The  fin  cutter  is  an  excellent  point  in 
this  plow.  By  making  an  easy,  clean  cut  from 
the  land,  the  furrow  is  not  encumbered  with 
clods  of  earth  rolling  down  from  the  land 
■ide  as  they  are  apt  to  do  where  the  fur- 
row  is  torn  from  th©  lund  by  ihe  plow. — 
Tho  fin  cutter  also  lightens  the  draught  of 
the  plow.  Fig  8  shows  the  form  of  the  mould 
board,  the  jmsiiion  of  tho  beam  over  it,  and  the 
position  of  the  land  side. 

Fig  8  is  a  pretty  good  representation  of  the 
work  of  this  plow  in  stubble  or  old  land.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  furrows  are  nicely  laid  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed  grain;  that  the  furrow 
e  ice  is  all  taken  up  and  forced  over  to  an  invert¬ 
ed  position  and  there  it  stays:  and  that  the  fur¬ 
row  channel  is  entirely  cleaned  out  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  next  furrow.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  represent  these  practical  matters 
exactly  on  paper;  we  can  only  represent  them 
generally.  Fig  10  represents  the  work  of  an  ap¬ 
proved  sward  plow,  in  stubble  furrows.  M  is 
not  broad  and  full  enough  at  the  heel  to  clean 
mit  the  furrow  channel.  Then,  too,  after  the 
farrowslicebas  reached  a  perpendicular  position 
there  is  not  force  enough  in  the  mould  board  to 
compel  the  slice  to  grow  over  to  its  proper  place, 
and  as  there  is  not  cohesion  enough  iu  the  slice 
to  hold  it  together,  a  portion  rolls  one  way  and 


a  portion  the  other.  The  centre  of  the  furrow  channel  is  half  filled  up,  and  the  work  genera??/ 
will  not  compare  with  that  done  by  the  stubble  plow  No.  37.  The  stubble  plow  No..  37,  would 
not  make  nice  work  in  sward  furrows ;  it  would  break  them  too  much. 

f  ig  11  represents  an  elevation,  and  fig.  12  a  plan  of  the  new  sward  plow  for  moist  adhesive 

soils.  There  is  anoth - - - -  ■  ■  - - — 

er  size  for  furrows 
nine  inches  deep,  of 
the  same  general  form 
and  proportions  with 
the  one  here  represent¬ 
ed.  The  handles,  fig. 

11  are  long  and  ra¬ 
king,  the  beam  is  high, 
giving  a  space  of  17 
inches  forward  of  the 
coulter,  and  the  plovy 
is  .  mounted  with  a 
Scotch  clevis,  the  ad¬ 
justment  for  earthing 
being  represented  in 
fig.  11,  and  the  landing 
in  fig.  12.  The  gener¬ 
al  outline  of  the  mould 
board  is  very  well  rep- 
'  ‘  ‘  12.— 


resented  in  fig. 

The  share  is  narrow, 
the  wedge  power 
great,  and  the  back 

part  of  the  mould  board  is  adapted  to  place  the 
furrow  slice  exactly  at  an  angle  of  45°  before 
leaving  it.  The  land  side  is  perpendicular,  and 
the  coulter  stands  in  a  range  with  it. 

In  considering  the  form  and  proportions  of  a 
plow  best  adapted  to  the  working  of  stiff  heavy 
soils,  Messrs.  R.,  N.,  M.  &,  Co.  have  thought  that 
plow  the  best,  that  will  cut  aperfectly  rectangular 
furrow,  whose  depth  is  to  its  width  as  two  is  to 
three,  and  lay  it  at  angle  of  45°.  The  plows  for 
stiff  lands,  that  they  now  offer  the  public,  are 
adapted  to  work  as  above  specified.  They  com¬ 
bine  the  best  working  properties  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Scotch  plow  invented  by  Small,  with  the  light¬ 
ness  and  cheapness  of  the  Americanplow.  The 
lines  of  the  scale  from  which  these  mould  boards 
are  fashioned,  give  them  a  slight  convexity  of 
surface,  which  is  considered  an  advantage  in  the 
working  of  tenacious,  unyielding  soils;  but  the 
lines  may  be  varied  to  straight  lines  for  medium 
soils,  or  to  concave  lines  for  light,  sandy  soils. — 


I  he  line  of  transit  for  the  upper  edge  of  the  fur- 
rowslice,  is  adapted  to  the  delivery  of  the  slice 
with  an  unbroken  crest.  The  mould  board  pre¬ 


sents  a  uniform  resistance  to  the  furrow  slice, 
and  will  brighten  uniformly  over  the  entire  sur¬ 
face,  however  tenacious  the  soil  may  be. 

Fig.  13  represents  the  action  of  this  plow  in 
furrows  seven  inches  deep  by  ten  inches  wide 
The  plow  enters  the  ground  very  easily,  a  good 
hinge  is  preserved  upon  which  to  raise  the  fur* 
row  slice  to  its  perpendicular  position,  the  back 
part  of  the  mould  board  lays  the  slice  at  an  an¬ 
gle  of  45°,  before  leaving  it,  and  the  two  expos¬ 
ed  faces  of  the  slice  are  of  equal  breadth,  namely, 
seven  inches. 

Fig.  14  represents  the  action  of  a  plow  unnd- 
apted  to  laying  proper  lapped  furrows.  Tho 
plow  is  so  wide  upon  the  bottom  as  to  require 
a  width  of  furrow  slice  of  at  least  twelve  inches, 
and  yet  it  cannot  go  more  than  seven  inches 
deep — indeed,  it  can  hardly  do  that,  without 
crowding  over  to  the  left,  or  land  badly,  and  it 
cramps  and  breaks  the  slice  very  much.  But  the 
slices  are  of  unequal  proportions.  The  width 
is  too  much  for  the  depth,  and,  consequently,  so 
flat  a  surface  is  formed,  that  if  the  furrows  are 
to  lie  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  weather,  an?! 
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Plow  for  Lapped  Furrows — Furrows  7  bt  11. 

if  the  soil  be  adhesive  clay,  it  will  run  together  and  bake  so  much  as  to  render  the  harrow  quite  inoperative,  and  but  a  shallow  seed  bed  will  be  raised. 
The  spaces  underneath  the  furrows  are  wide  and  low,  and  they  will  be  apt  to  fill  with  soil,  which  will  prevent  a  proper  circulation  of  air,  and  a  flea 
passage  of  superfluous  moisture,  and  the  surface  will  be  apt  to  be  wet  and  heavy. 

The  triangles,  abc,cfg,  fig.  13,  are  of  equal  sides,  and  the  angles,  b.f 
are  angles  of  45°.  The  triangles,  hik,  him,  fig.  14  are  of  unequal  sides, 
and  the  angles,  i,  k,  are  angles  of  36°.  If  we  suppose  a  series  of  sections 
of  these  7  by  10  and  7  by  12  furrow  slices,  each  extended  to  ten  rods,  for 
instance,  in  width,  and  that  they  are  one  inch  thick,  we  shall  find  upon  a 
calculation  of  the  aggregate  exposed  surface  of  each,  that  the  furrow  sec¬ 
tions,  7  by  lOofequal  faces,  have  exposed2,891  inches  of  surface  to  theair, 
while  the  sections  7  by  12  of  unequal  faces  have  exposed  but2,722  inches; 
and  any  one  who  chooses  to  extend  the  calculation  and  comparison  to  an 
acre  of  ground,  will  find  the  balance  to  be  very  much  in  favor  of  the  slices 
represented  in  fig.  13,  A  like  comparison  of  rectangular  furrow  slices, 
whose  depth  is  to  their  width  as  two  is  to  three,  and  which  are  laid  at  an 
inclination  of45°,  with  furrow  slices  ofany  other  form,  or  proportions, 
that  are  practicable  to  be  laid,  will  be  found  to  result  in  favor  of  those  first 
named;  indeed,  it  can  be  shown  that  no  furrow  slices  but  rectangular  ones, 
whose  depth  is  equal  to  two  thirds  their  width,  can  be  laid  at  an  inclination 
of  45°;  and  since  it  can  be  proved  that  rectangular  furrow  slices,  whose 
depth  is  equal  to  two  thirds  their  width,  and  which  are  laid  at  45°,  present 
the  greatest  surface  to  the  ameliorating  action  of  the  atmosphere;  and 
since  it  can  also  be  proved  that  such  furrow  slices  present  in  their  project¬ 
ing  angles  the  greatest  cubical  contents  of  soil  for  the  harrow  to  operate 
on,  in  raising  a  fine,  deep  tilth,  or  seed  bed,  and,  that  such  furrow  slices 
have  the  best  spaces  for  the  circulation  of  air,  and  the  passage  of  water  un¬ 
derneath  them,  we  may  conclude  that  all  plows,  for  laying  lapped  furrows  in  heavy  adhesive  soils,  are  absolutely  faulty  in  just  so  far  as  they  fail  to  cut 
rectangular  furrows,  whose  depth  is  to  their  width  as  two  is  to  three,  and  lay  them  at  an  inclination  of  45°.  I  would  give  unerring  mathematical  tie- 


i 


rnonstration  of  these  points,  were  it  not  that  l  should  be  extending  an  article  already  too  long.” 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Warehouse  of  A.  B.  Alien  &  Co.,  New  York,  for  the  abovecuts. 


F.  Holbrook. 


Successful  Coru  Planting. 

Messrs.  Editors: — While  I  was  spen¬ 
ding  the  past  summer  at  Glenn  Springs 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  the  acquaintance  of 
Col.  Kern  and  Capt.  Williams  of  Wal- 
terborough,  who  informed  me  that  Mr. 
Burrell  Saunders  of  thatjiarish  had,  by 
his  skill  and  attention  to  agriculture,  as. 
tonished  the  planters  in  that  part  of  the 
State  ;  they  informed  me  that  Mr.  Saun¬ 
ders  came  to  that  neighborhood  as  an 
overseer  from  Barnwell  district,  and  by 
industry  and  economy  made  a  sufficien¬ 
cy  to  purchase  some  hands  and  a  planta¬ 
tion.  He  was  told  by  a  respectable  citizen 
that  he  could  not  succeed  iu  planting,  as 
the  former  owner  of  the  plantation  had 
failed  to  do  so,  and  had  to  leave  the  place. 
Mr.  Saunders  commenced  a  system  of 


manuring  and  rest,  and  soon  convinced 
his  neighbors  that  there  was  as  much  in 
the  management  of  the  man,  as  there  is 
in  the  production  of  the  land.  His  corn 
crop  the  first  year  or  two,  was  from  15  to 
20  bushels  per  acre.  Afterwards  it  in¬ 
creased  from  20  to  30,  and  in  a  few 
years  he  raised  40  bushels  to  the  acre. — 
This  was  doubted  by  some  of  the  citizens 
of  Walterboro,  and  a  bet  was  made  and 
the  parties  went  down  to  Mr.  Saunder’s 
plantation  and  measured  his  cribs,  and  it 
was  ascertaiued  that  lie  bad  exceeded  40 
bushels  per  acre.  Shortly  after  I  re¬ 
ceived  this  information  from  Col.  Kern 
and  Capt.  Williams,  Mr.  Saunders  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Springs,  and  I  availed  my¬ 
self  of  the  first  opportunity  to  make  his 
acquaintance  and  enquire  particularly  in¬ 


to  his  mode  of  culture.  I  found  him  a 
modest,  unassuming  gentleman,  with 
good  sound  practical  sense  and  willing 
to  communicate  his  plan  of  planting  and 
cultivation  of  coru,  which  I  will  give  in 
detail,  but  will  state  another  fact  related 
by  the  gentleman  named  above,  which 
will  astopish-  many,  viz:  Mr.  Saunder's 
present  crop  of  corn  will  average  60 
bushels  per  acre  the  present  year,  and 
that  acres  can  be  selected  that  will  make 
104  bushels  per  cere. 

Mr.  Saunders  informed  me  that  his 
plantation  was  very  level,  with  a  clay 
sub-soil,  that  he  had  ditched  it  thorough¬ 
ly,  so  that  an  excess  of  rain  falling  would 
be  carried  cfi’by  the  ditches,  that  he  had 
also  dug  up  the  stumps  and  roots  in  his 
corn  land,  and  that  he  planted  corn  on 
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the  same  land  every  year.  He  lays  off 
his  rows  with  stakes  4^  feet  wide  and 
made  them  as  straight  as  possible  and 
r.ll  of  the  same  width;  t hat  his  prepara¬ 
tion  commenced  in  February  by  running 
a  deep  farrow  in  the  alley  or  between  the 
old  beds,  in  that  furrow  he  listed  his  corn 
stalks,  pea  vines  and  all  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  (having  previously  cut  down  his  corn 
stalks  and  cut  them  up  in  2  or  3  pieces,) 
he  then  deposites  his  manure  in  the  drill, 
after  which  he  takes  a  turning  plow 
(Freborn’s  No.  10)  and  runs  a  furrow  on 
each  side,  covering  up  the  manure  and 
corn  stalks.  It  remains  in  this  situation 
until  he  is  ready  for  planting,  which  he 
begins  early  in  March.  He  then  opens 
the  list  with  the  corner  of  tire  hoe,  (hav¬ 
ing  previously  fixed  them  as  straight  on 
the  helve  as  possible,)  from  one  to  two 
feet  apart,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  land,  and  then  drops  his  corn  in  the 
chop,  having  previously  rubbed  it  in 
coal  tar  and  soot.  He  then  takes  the 
turning  plow  and  runs  a  furrow  on  each 
side,  taking  dirt  from  the  bed  to  cover 
the  corn.  It  remains  in  this  situation 
until  it  is  sprouted  about  two  inches  long. 
He  then  runs  a  block  that  is  wide  enough 
to  scrape  two  rows  at  a  time;  the  block 
is  hollowed  in  the  middle  to  pass  over 
the  old  bed  and  has  shafts  so  that  the 
horse  walks  between  the  rows.  This 
operation  leaves  the  list  lower  than  the 
old  bed  and  the  corn  remains  in  this  con¬ 
dition  until  it  is  three  or  four  inches 
high.  He  then  runs  round  it  with  the 
turning  plow  as  close  and  as  shallow  as 
possible,  and  even  if  it.  should  fall  down, 
it  is  not  injured  if  it  only  has  one  or  two 
roots,  the  corn  grows  equal  to  the  other 
around  it.  It  remains  in  this  condition 
eight  or  ten  days,  and  ho  then  runs  close 
to  it  with  the  mould  board  next  to  the 
corn,  lapping  the  earth  perfectly  around 
it,  so  that  the  grass  is  all  covered.  He 
then  lets  it  remain  eight  or  ten  days  long¬ 
er  and  then  runs  round  it  again,  taking 
only  half  slice  from  the  old  bed  and  ma¬ 
king  the  horse  walk  briskly,  which  will 
throw  the  dirt  to  the  corn  again.  He  then 
takes  cotton  seed  that  has  not  been  killed 
by  heating  and  he  drills  in  the  furrow  at 
the  rales  of!6  bushels  per  acre,  (one  fur¬ 
row  to  each  row,)  and  then  covers  them 
with  a  block  or  board  and  they  remain 
until  they  have  sprouted  and  in  the  act 
of  coming  up.  lie  then  takes  a  turning 
plow  a  size  larger  and  runs  round  again, 
still  taking  only  half  slice  and  throwing  the 
ojit  as  near  the  corn  as  possible  and  cov¬ 
ering  up  the  seed,  which  prevents  them 


from  coming  up.  The  corn  remains  in 
this  condition  eight  or  ten  days  longer 
and  the  bed  is  finished  out  by  running 
two  more  furrows,  and  then  a  shovel  fur¬ 
row  in  the  middle  as  deep  as  possible, 
which  completes  the  plowing.  He  usu¬ 
ally  plants  peas  about  the  first  of  July, 
between  the  hills  of  the  corn  with  hoes, 
and  works  them  after  he  pulls  the  fod¬ 
der,  with  the  hoe  also.  Mr.  Saunders 
informed  me  that  tie  was  compelled  this 
year  to  break  the  middle,  as  he  found  it. 
would  get  too  hard,  but  usually  does  not 
plow  his  corn  but  once,  and  scarcely  ev¬ 
er  hoes  it.  Mr.  Saunders  works  55 
hands,  large  and  small,  he  cultivates 
04  acres  in  corn  and  30  acres  in  potatoes, 
he  also  plants  4  acres  of  long  staple  cot¬ 
ton  to  the  hand,  and  some  rice  for  mar¬ 
ket,  and  has  sold  1200  bushels  of  corn  the 
present  year,  and  some  bacon,  and  what 
is  more  astonishing  to  me,  he  only  runs 
six  plows,  which  I  consider  is  one  of  the 
most  important  secrets  for  us  to  learn. — 
He  rests  his  cotton  land  every  other  year, 
his  rows  are  4}  feet  wide,  and  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  he  hauls  in  leaves  and  lists  them  in 
the  alley,  only  taking  dirt  from  the  edge 
to  cover  them,  and  then  in  the  winter, 
lists  in  the  weeds  and  vegetable  matter 
and  draws  up  with  the  hoe;  he  cul¬ 
tivates  his  cotton  mostly  with  the  hoe. — 
His  average  crop  is  3  bales  of  long  staple 
cotton  to  the  band.  1  propose  in  a  fu¬ 
ture  number  to  make  a  few  suggestions 
on  Mr.  Saunder’s  system,  applicable  to 
the  up  country. 

I  am  yours,  T.  B.  Byrd. 

Greenivood,  S.  C.  Oct.  15,  1351. 

• - — Qgggw"  —  ■  

IfSrajiagreaaECiit  o t'  Negvocs. 

Your  number  for  June  contains  an  ar¬ 
ticle  upon  this  subject,  and  whilst  I 
agree  with  the  writer  in  the  main,  I  have 
also  some  notions  of  my  own,  which  you 
are  at  liberty  to  use. 

The  public  may  desire  to  know  the  age 
of  the  writer,  the  length  of  time  lie  has 
been  engaged  in  managing  negroes,  and 
how  long  he  has  tried  the  mode  of  man¬ 
agement  he  recommends.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say,  I  have  had  control  of  negroes  in 
and  out  of  the  field  for  thirty  years,  and 
have  been  carrying  out  my  present  sys¬ 
tem,  and  improving  it  gradually,  for 
twenty  years. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  follow  “a 
planter,”  nor  shall  I  strike  a  blow  at  book 
farming  or  theories,  as  1  am  an  advocate 
for  both,  believing  that  even  an  error  has 
its  advantages,  as  it  will  frequently  elicit 
inquiry  and  a  good  article  in  reply, 
whereas  a  statement  of  facts  will  some¬ 
times  pass  unnoticed. 


i ^Housing  for  negroes  should  he  good 
each  family  should  have  a  house,  1C  Or  18 
feet  in  the  clear,  plank  floor,  brick  chim¬ 
ney,  shingle  roof;  floor  elevated  2  feet 
above  the  earth.  There  should  be  no 
loft,  no  place  to  stow  away  anything,  but 
pins  to  bang  clothes  upon.  Each  house 
should  be  provided  with  a  bedstead,  cot¬ 
ton  mattress,  and  sufficient  bed-ciothes 
for  comfort  for  the  heads  of  the  family, 
and  also. for  the  young  ones. 

Clothing  should  be  sufficient,  but  of 
no  set  quantity,  as  all  will  use,  or  waste, 
what  is  given,  and  many  be  no  belter 
clad  with  four  suits  than  others  with 
two.  I  know  families  that  never  give 
more  than  two  suits,  and  their  servants 
are  always  neater  than  others  with  even 
four. 

My  rule  is,  to  give  for  winter  a  linsey 
suit,  one  shirt  of  the  best  toweling,  one 
hat,  one  pair  of  shoes,  a  good  blanket, 
costing  $2  to  $2  50,  every  other  year,  (or 
I  prefer,  after  trying  three  years,  a  com¬ 
fort.)  In  the  summer,  two  shirts,  two 
pair  pants,  and  one  straw  hat.  Several 
of  my  negroes  will  require  two^pair  pants 
for  winter,  and  occasionally  even  a  third 
pair,  depending  mostly  upon  the  materi¬ 
al.  Others  require  another  shirt  and  a 
third  pair  of  pants  for  summer.  I  sel¬ 
dom  give  two  pair  of  shoes. 

Food  is  cooked  by  a  woman,  who  has 
the  children  under  her  charge.  I  do  not 
regard  it  as  good  economy,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  any  feeling,  to  require  negroes  to 
do  any  cooking  after  their  day’s  labor  is 
over. 

The  food  is  given  out  daily,  a  half 
pound  to  each  hand  that  goes  to  the  field, 
large  and  small,  water  carriers  and  all  • 
bread  and  vegetables  without  stint,  the 
latter  prepared  in  my  own  garden,  and 
dealt  out  to  the  best  advantage,  endea¬ 
voring  to  have  something  every  day  in 
the  year.  I  think  four  pounds  of  clear 
meat  is  too  much.  I  have  negroes  here 
that  have  had  only  a  half  a  pound  each 
for  twenty  year's,  and  they  hid  fair  to  out¬ 
live  their  master,  who  occasionally  for¬ 
gets  his  duty,  and  will  be  a  gourmand. — 
I  practise  on  the  plan,  that  all  of  us 
would  better  he  restrained,  and  that 
health  is  better  subserved  by  not  over¬ 
eating. 

Mv  cook  would  make  cotton  enough  to 
give  the  extra  one  pound.  The  labor  in 
makin,r  vegetables  would  mak:j  a  no;  tier 

O  O 

pound.  1  say  this  to  show  1  do  not  dole 
out  a  half  a  pound  per  day  from  parsi¬ 
mony. 

My  hours  of  labor,  commencing  with 
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pitching  my  crop,  is  from  daylight  until 
12  M. ;  all  hands  then  come  in  and  re¬ 
main  until  2  o’clock,  P.  M.,  then  back  to 
the  field  until  dark.  Some  time  in  May 
we  prolong  the  rest  three  hours;  and  if 
a  very  hot  day,  even  four  hours.  Break¬ 
fast  is  eaten  in  the  field,  half  an  hour  to 
an  hour  being  given  ;  or  they  eat.  and  go 
to  work  without  being  driven  in  and  out 
— all  stopping  when  my  driver  is  ready. 

I  give  all  females  half  of  every  Satur¬ 
day  to  wash  and  clean  up,  my  cook 
washing  for  the  young  men  and  boys 
through  the  week.  The  cabins  are 
scoured  once  a  week,  swept  out  every 
day,  and  beds  made  up  at  noon  in  sum¬ 
mer,  by  daylight  in  winter.  In  the  win-  1 
ter,  breakfast  is  eaten  before  going  to 
work,  and  dinner  is  carried  out  to  the 
hands. 

I  do  not  punish  often,  but  1  seldom  let 
an  offence  pass,  making  a  lumping  set¬ 
tlement,  and  then  correct  for  the  ser¬ 
vant’s  remembrance.  1  find  it  better  to 
whip  very  little.  Young  ones  being  ve¬ 
ry  treacherous  in  tlieir  memory,  pulling 
an  ear,  or  a  sound  box,  will  bring  every¬ 
thing  right.  I  am  almost  afraid  I  will 
subject  myself  to  the  “chimney  corner 
theorist’s”  animadversion,  if  I  say  more, 
but  1  will  risk  it.  Put  up  a  hewed  log- 
house,  with  a  good  substantial  door,  lock 
and  key,  story  12  feet  high,  logs  across 
above,  so  as  to  make  a  regular  built  jail. 
Have  air  holes  near  the  ceiling  well  pro¬ 
tected  by  iron  bars.  The  first  negro  that 
steals,  or  runs  away,  or  fights,  or  who  is 
hard  to  manage  in  order  to  get  a  day’s 
work,  must  be  locked  up  every  night  as 
soon  as  he  comes  in  from  work,  and  turn¬ 
ed  out  next  morning;  kept  up  every 
Sunday.  Negroes  are  gregarious;  they 
dread  solitariness,  and  to  be  deprived 
from  the  little  weekly  dances  and  chit¬ 
chat.  They  will  work  to  death  rather  j 
than  be  shut  up.  I  know  the  advantage,  j 
though  I  have  no  jail,  my  house  being  a  | 
similar  one,  yet  used  for  other  purposes. 

I  have  a  fiddle  in  my  quarters,  and 
though  some  of  my  good  old  brethren  in 
the  church  would  think  hard  of  me,  yet 
I  allow  dancing;  ay,  1  buy  the  fiddle  and 
encourage  it,  by  giving  the  boys  occasion¬ 
ally  a  big  supper. 

I  have  no  overseer,  and  do  not  manage 
so  scientifically  as  those  who  are  able  to 
lay  down  rules;  yet  I  endeavor  to  man-  i 
age  so  that  myself,  family  and  negroes 
may  take  pleasure  and  delight  in  our  re¬ 
lations. 

It  is  not  possible  in  my  usual  crude  j 
way  to  give  my  whole  plans,  but  enough 


is  probably  said.  I  permit  no  night-  | 
work,  except  feeding  stock  and  weigh-  ! 
ing  cotton.  No  work  of  any  kind  at  ! 
noon,  unless  to  clean  out  cabins,  and  j 
bathe  the  children  when  nursing,  not 
even  washing  their  clothes. 

I  require  every  servant  to  be  present 
each  Sabbath  morning  and  Sabbath 
evening  at  family  prayers.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  the  master  or  sometimes  a  visiter, 
if  a  professor,  expounds  the  chapter  read. 
Thus  my  servants  hear  100  to  200  chap¬ 
ters  road  every  year  anyhow.  One  of  j 
my  servants,  a  professor,  is  sometimes 
called  on  to  close  our  exercises  with  a 
prayer. 

Owning  but  few  slaves,  I  am  probably 
able  to  do  a  better  part  by  them  than  if 
there  was  one  or  two  hundred.  But  I 
think  I  could  do  better  if  I  had  enough 
to  permit  me  to  systematize  better. 

I  would  keep  a  cook  and  a  nurse.  I 
would  keep  a  stock  feeder,  whose  whole 
duty  should  be  to  attend  to  stock  in  gen¬ 
eral,  to  clean  out  the  stable,  have  troughs 
filled  with  food,  so  that  the  plough 
hands  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  wa-  j 
tor,  clean  down,  and  tie  up  the  teams. —  I 
I  would  build  a  house  large  enough,  and  : 

~  O  j 

use  it  for  a  dance-house  for  the  voung,  I 

I 

and  those  who  wished  to  dance,  as  well  1 
as  for  prayer  meetings,  and  chuich  on  ! 
Sunday — making  it  a  rule  to  be  present 
myself  occasionally  at  both,  and  my  over¬ 
seer  always.  I  know  the  rebuke  in  store 
about  dancing,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  ] 
believe  negroes  will  be  better  disposed 
this  way  than  any  other.  1  would  em¬ 
ploy  a  preacher  for  every  Sabbath.  One 
of  my  negroes  can  read  the  Bible,  and  he 
has  prayer-meeting  every  Sabbath  at  4  j 
o’clock,  P.  M. — all  the  negroes  attend  J 
regularly,  no  compulsion  being-  used. 

1  have  tried  faithfully  to  break  up  im¬ 
morality.  I  have  not  known  an  oath  to 
be  sworn  in  a  long  time.  I  know  of  no 
quarrelling,  no  calling  harsh  names,  and 
but  little  stealing.  “  Habits  of  amalga¬ 
mation”  I  cannot  stop;  I  can  check  it, 
but  only  in  the  name.  I  am  willing  to 
be  taught,  for  I  have  tried  every  thing  I 
know.  Yours,  truly, 

A  Small  Farmer. 

P.  S. — I  endeavor  to  have  regularity 
on  going  to  bed;  forbid  sitting  or  lying 
by  the  fire  after  bed  lime.  I  require  fire 
makers  to  be  up  before  day  in  winter, 
but  forbid  getting  up  before  day,  trot¬ 
ting  off  to  the  field  and  waiting  for  day¬ 
light,  as  some  persons  are  said  to  do.  I 
forbid  my  driver  from  keeping  hands  in 
the  field  when  there  is  an  appearance  of 
rai  n . 


My  negroes  get  baits  of  fresh  meat  oc¬ 
casionally,  but  always  highly  seasoned 
with  red  pepper.  At  times  I  give  mo¬ 
lasses,  sugar,  cofi’ec  and  flour,  generally 
laying  out  about  $10  per  hand  for  such 

luxuries.— \De  How's  Hsvieto. 

- — 

Ec3<5lit;a  Gem. 

A  respected  subscriber  in  Georgia,  some 
time  since,  requested  us  to  give  in  some  of  our 
future  numbers,  a  history  of  Indian  Corn.  Al¬ 
so  something  on  the  Irish  potato,  and  of  the 
wild  turkey,  all  of  which  he  believed  to  be  in¬ 
digenous  to  our  own  country,  (America.)  Al¬ 
though  we  have  been  tardy  in  fulfilling  our 
promise  to  comply  with  bis  request,  yet  we  have 
not  forgotten  it,  and  again  say  to  him,  that  all 
shall  be  attended  to  in  due  time.  And  for  a  be¬ 
ginning.  we  give  him  extracts  from  “  An  Essay 
on  the  History  and  Importance  of  Indian  Coin 
as  an  Agricultural  Product — By  Charles  Louis 
Flint,”  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  Vo!,  ix..  1849, 

•*  The  complete  history  of  Indian  corn 
seems  never  to  have  been  written  by  an 
American.  The  materials  for  it  must  he 
sought  in  old  and  uninviting  volumes,  in 
the  narratives  of  voyages  and  travels, 
and  in  no  less  than  five  or  six  different 
languages.  The  skilful  labor  required 
to  bring  together  the  various  conflicting 
accounts,  is  by  no  means  small.  Thu 
writer  who  would  undertake  such  a  task, 
should  possess  much  knowledge  of  l ho 
botany  of  the  western  continent,  as  well 
as  that  of  Asia  and  the  Asiatic  isles,  to 
be  able  to  draw  the  most  natural  and  cor¬ 
rect  conclusions  of  his  own.  He  who 
shall  do  it,  as  it  should  be  done,  will  ren¬ 
der  a  great  service  to  American  agricul¬ 
ture. 

In  France,  Parmentier  published  a 
work  on  maize,  in  1785.  This  was  soon 
followed  by  that  ofllarasti,  in  Italy7,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  practical  details  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  in  1788.  In  Germany,  Burger,  pub¬ 
lished  a  work  on  the  Natural  History  and 
Culture  of  Maize,  in  1809.  Still  more  re¬ 
cently,  the  labors  of  Bonafous,  in  France 
have  thrown  much  light  and  interes*t  on 
the  same  subject.  In  Spain,  though  no 
very  valuable  work  lias  appeared  on  the 
history  of  maize,  such  frequent  allusions 
are  made  to  it  in  the  narratives  of  the 
voyages  of  Columbus,  Alonzo  Negro. 
Pcnzon,  Vespucci,  and  Cortez,  as  to  be 
of  great  service  in  determining  its  native 
country.  The  works  of  Oviedo  and  Her- 
rnnndes,  also,  are  worthy  of  mention.— 
Still  more  important  is  the  authority  of 
Humboldt. 

The  word  zecr,  which  is  applied  to 
maize,  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word 
which  signifies  to  live  ;  and  the  reason  of 
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its  application  is  the  great  amount  of 
nutritive  matter  which  the  plant  con¬ 
tains.  Of  all  the  species  of  gramina,  the 
zea  mais  is  probably  the  most  cultivated. 
It  is  annual;  and  the  stems,  which  are 
cylindrical,  and  closed  at  the  nodes,  rise  to 
the  height  of  from  four  to  ten  feet.  The 
sheaths  of  the  leaves  are'split,  the  flow¬ 
ers  Are  in  double  rowed  imbricated  bracks, 
the  male  flower  being  placed  at  the  apex 
of  the  stem.  Each  grain  is  furnished 
with  a  style,  which  extends  along  the  in- 
nerside  of  the  sheaths,  and  hangs  like  a 
fine  silken  thread,  forming  the  tassel. — 
The  stamens  are  three;  the  seeds  are 
rounded  on  the  surface,  compressed  at 
the  sides,  and  arranged  in  rows.  They 
are  extremely  farinaceous,  or  mealy, 
which  gives  the  plant  its  value.  The  va¬ 
rieties  are  innumerable.  These  varie-  : 
ties  are  owing,  in  part,  to  difference  of 
culture,  climate,  and  soil.  Of  these  we  1 
shall  speak  more  at  length  hereafter. 

Naturalists  have  long  disputed  the  ori-  ^ 
gin  of  maize.  The  question  is  one  of  in-  ; 
tcrest,  inasmuch  as  seme  claim  our  own 
as  its  native  country,  while  others  con¬ 
tend  that  it  came  from  the  East.  It  is  ! 
proper  to  state,  briefly,  the  argument  as  i 
it  stands,  after  which  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  draw  somewhat  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusions.” 

Mr.  Flint  here  goes  on  to  give  the  names  of 
o  number  of  writers  and  a  large  amount  of  evi¬ 
dence  in  favor  of  its  Eastern  origin,  and  says  : 

“After  this  accumulation  of  evidence 
in  favor  of  its  Eastern  origin,  it  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark  that  some  have  even  as¬ 
serted  that  it  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  But  such  conjec¬ 
tures  as  that  the  black  millet  brought 
from  India  to  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 
was  the  maize,  are  probably  ill  founded.” 

Bo  next  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  authors  j 
ou  the  other  side  of  the  question — those  who  be¬ 
lieve  tuaize  to  be  indigenous  to  America- — and 
concludes  this  part  of  his  subject  as  follows : 

“It  remains  to  speak  of  the  important 
conclusions  of  Baron  Humboldt.  “  It  is 
no  longer  doubted,”  says  this  learned  nat¬ 
uralist,  in  his  Essayrs  on  New  Spain, 
“  it  is  no  longer  doubted  among  botanists, 
that  maize,  or  Turkey  corn,  js  a  true 
American  grain,  and  that  the  old  conti¬ 
nent  received  it  from  the  new.”  Again, 
he  says  :  “On  the  discovery  of  America 
by  the  Europeans,  the  zea  maize  { tlaclli 
in  the  Aztec  language,  makiz  in  the  Ha¬ 
itian)  was  cultivated  from  the  most  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Chili  to  Pennsylvania,”- — 
Massachusetts,  he  might  have  said,  for 
such  was  the  case.  “  According  to  a 


tradition  of  the  Aztec  people,  the  Toul- 
tecs,  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era, 
were  the  fir«t  who  introduced  into  Mex¬ 
ico  the  cultivation  of  maize,  cotton  and 
pimento.  It  might  happen,  however, 
that  these  different  brandies  of  agricul¬ 
ture  existed  before  the  Toultecs,  and  that 
this  nation,  the  great  civilization  of 
which  has  been  celebrated, by  historians, 
merely  extended  them  successfully. — 
llermandez  informs  us,  that  the  Otem- 
ites  even,  who  were  only  a  wandering 
and  barbarous  people,  planted  maize.” — 
Thus  we  see  it  was  cultivated  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  before  its  discovery,  and  formed  a 
most  important  article  of  food  for  cen¬ 
turies. 

Having  candidly  stated  the  various 
authorities  on  this  question,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  proceed  in  our  investigation, 
And  first,  let  us  say,  that  though  we 
should  consider  it  no  small  gift  of  the 
new  world  to  the  old,  it  is  not  difficult, 
on  a  question  which  does  not  affect  ei¬ 
ther  personal  or  national  honor  to  free 
our  minds  from  prejudice  and  partiality, 
and  study  with  a  desire  to  ascertain  and 
establish  the  truth.  We  are  not  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  assertions  of  some  or  by 
the  arguments  of  Bonfous  and  others,  to 
prove  that  maize  originated  in  the  East. 
They  have  not  made  out  a  satisfactory 
case.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  authority  of  the  early  writers  is  not 
always  to  be  relied  upon.  They  possess¬ 
ed  none  of  the  advantages  which  mod¬ 
ern  science  has  laid  open,  to  pursue  their 
investigations.  They  could  not  be  ac¬ 
curate  on  questions  of  this  nature.  It  is 
very  probable  that  maize  came  into  Eu¬ 
rope  by  way  of  Turkey  and  the  Levant, 
which  gave  it  the  name  which  it  then 
bore,  of  Turkish  wheat,  &e.,  and  which 
would  be  likely  to  deceive  a  naturalist  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  regard  to  its 
origin.  Then  it  is  very  easy  to  conceive 
how  a  careless  statement  made  by  a  wri¬ 
ter  three  hundred  years  ago,  would  be 
taken  on  his  authority,  and  thus  gain  a 
credit  which  it  did  not  deserve.  Instan¬ 
ces  of  this  occur  on  almost  every  page  of 
the  old  historical  writers,  as  any  one  who 
is  at  all  familiar  with  the  works  of  Sir 
Thomas  Moore  and  tho  old  chronicles, 
can  testify. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  maize  is 
not  mentioned  by  travellers  who  visited 
Asia  and  Africa  previous  to  the  discove¬ 
ry  of  America.  These  travellers  to  for¬ 
eign  parts  were  often  very  minute  in  their 
descriptions  of  the  productions  of  the 
soil.  But  the  maize  was  never  described 


in  Europe  until  after  the  discovery. — 
This,  most  certainly  argues  very  strongly 
that  it  was  not  known. 

It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  it  was 
universally  cultivated  on  the  western 
continent  at  the  time  when  the  Europe¬ 
ans  landed  here.  This  is  proved  by  P. 
Martyr,  Ercilla,  Jean  de  Lery,  not  to 
mention  Torquemade,  and  others,  who 
tell  us  that  the  first  Europeans  who  set 
foot  on  the  new  world  saw  among  other 
wonders  a  gigantic  wheat  with  long 
stalks,  and  that  this  wonderful  wheat 
was  the  maize.  The  harvesting  of  it 
was  celebrated  by  the  people  with  reli¬ 
gious  festivals.  Sacrifices  were  prepar¬ 
ed  with  it.  With  it  the  Mexicans  formed 
idols.  It  constituted  almost  the  only 
food  for  all  the  tribes  of  Mexico,  in  Peru, 
iu  Brazil,  at  the  Orinoco  and  the  Antilles. 
It  served  for  money.  A  theft  of  seven 
ears  the  Mexican  laws  punished  with 
death. 

It  is  a  still  more  curious  fact  that  im¬ 
mediately  after  its  introduction  into  Eu¬ 
rope,  it  spread  with  great  rapidity  into  ev¬ 
ery  country  and  province  where  the  cli¬ 
mate  was  thought  to  be  suited  to  it. — 
Now  if  it  had  been  known  in  Asia,  if  it 
had  been  cultivated  by  the  Turks,  how 
could  these  things  have  happened  ?  Why 
was  not  so  useful  a  grain  introduced  into 
Europe  before,  or  why  did  it  spread  so 
rapidly  when  it  was  introduced  ?  A 
somewhat  extensive  trade  was  carried  on 
between  Europe  and  some  of  the  Asi¬ 
atic  isles  long  before  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  so  that  if  Indian  corn  had  been 
known  or  cultivated  in  Asia,  there  is  ev¬ 
ery  probability  that  it  would  have  found 
its  way  into  Europe.  The  plant  called 
saughum  was  known  and  cultivated  in 
Europe  and  somewhat  in  Asia  and  Afri¬ 
ca,  and  this  it  was  with  which  maize  so 
often  was  confounded.  This,  however, 
was  not  a  species  of  Indian  corn. 

But  the  strongest  evidence  of  its 
American  origin  is,  it  seems  to  us,  that  it 
has  been  found  growing  wild  in  somo 
parts  of  the  western  continent,  which  is 
not  the  case  in  any  other  part  of  tho 
world.  We  need  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  grains  of  corn  have  been  found  in 
the  mounds  of  Peru.  These  mounds 
were  probably  built  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  the  conquest.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  therefore  that  it  was 
cultivated  on  this  continent  from  time 
immemorial. 

But  it  may  now  be  asked,  how  are  wo 
to  explain  the  numerous  allusions  to  a 
grain,  which,  if  not  Indian  corn,  must 
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have  nearly  resembled  it  ?  We  have  al-  ! 
ready  remarked  that  many  of  the  asser-  j 
tions  of  the  early  botanists  confounded 
maize  with  sorghum.  Other  allusions, 
and  those  by  the  sacred  writers,  refer  to 
wheat,  which  was  indigenous  to  Asia, 
and  almost  universally  cultivated.  Mr. 
St.  John  admits  that  there  was,  and  still 
is,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  “a  very 
large  grained  wheat  called  camel’s 
tooth,”  which  would  naturally  have  giv¬ 
en  rise  to  the  expression,  “  ears  of  corn,” 
so  ofted  used.  The  misconceptions  of 
Mr.  Cobbettand  others  in  regard  to  these 
references,  arise  from  ignorance  ol  the 
ancient  mode  of  sowing  wheat,  or  corn, 
as  it  was  universally  called  by  the  old 
writers.  Large  fields  of  it  were  sown, 
between  which  a  narrow  road  or  path 
was  left  for  the  public.  This  road  was 
just  wide  enough  for  the  carriage  to  pass 
without  injury  to  the  grain,  there  being 
no  fences  for  protection,  so  that  it  might 
literally  be  called  “going  through  the 
cornfields.”  It  was  sometimes  gathered 
with  the  sickle,  sometimes^  by  passing 
through  it  and  plucking  off  the  heads  ox- 
ears,  the  reaper  having  an  apron  ox- 
pouch  to  drop  them  into. 

Neither  wheat  nor  rice  were  known  to 
the  first  inhabitants  of  America,  and  we 
may  with  as  much  truth  say  that  Indian 
corn,  and  the  potato,  were  neither  culti¬ 
vated  in  Asia  nor  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

It  is  well  known  that  maize  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Japan  by  the  Chinese. — 
But  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  Chinese  themselves  possessed  it 
until  the  sixteenth  century.  We  persist 
then,  with  Humboldt,  in  believing  that 
maize  was  not  transported  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  Asia  to  the  table  lands  of  Mexico. 
And,  moreover,  if  we  suppose  that  it  was 
thus  transported  from  Asia,  how  are  we 
to  account  for  the  infinite  varieties  found 
in  America  which,  most  certainly,  were 
not  found  in  Asia  ?  Is  it  not  more  natu¬ 
ral  to  suppose  it  to  have  originated 
where  evei-y  variety  of  it  was  found, 
than  where  only  one  or  twvo  varieties, 
and  those  vei-y  doubtful  ones,  were 
ever  known  before  the  discovery  ol 
America  by  the  Europeans?  We  may 
remark,  also,  that  if  we  suppose  that  a 
species  of  maize  was  actually  known  in 
Central  Asia,  or  to  the  Chinese,  it  may 
have  been  the  case  that  the  Indians  of 
the  extreme  N.  W.  of  America  had  com¬ 
munication  with  the  extreme  N.  E.  of 
Asia,  and  that  some  one  or  two  species, 
by  this  means,  found  their  way  into  Asia. 
If  such  communication  existed,  which  we 
do  not  believe,  the  fact  that  it  was  found 
in  China  and  about  Himalaya,  which  is 
by  no  mean*  established,  would  not 


pi-ove  it  to  be  indigenous  to  Asia.  Or, 

if  one  or  two  species  were  actually  found,  ! 
the  fact  that  there  were  no  more  in  Asia,  ! 
and  so  many  in  America,  would  he  a 
strong  evidence  of  its  being  exotic  in 
Asia.” 

Parsnips, 

This  valuable  root  is  daily  gaining 
favor  with  our  farmers',  and  all  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  its  composition  or  mode 
of  cultui-e,  is  eagerly  sought  after. 

The  following  analysis  is  by  J.  H.  Sal¬ 
isbury,  M.  D. 

Laboratory  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Soc. 

The  plants  analyzed  were  vex-y  lax-ge, 
i-oots  fleshy  and  finely  flavored.  They 
were  furnished  by  Mr.  Douw,  of  Green- 
bush.  The  average  length  of  the  roots, 
12  inches;  avei-age  widest  diameter,  3 
inches ;  average  length  of  tops  28  inches. 

Per  centage  of  water,  dry  matter  and  ash. 

100  parts  of  100  parts  of 
fresh  root,  fresh  tops. 

Percent  of  water . 81.312  89.125 

“  dry  matter . 18.638  10.875 

ash .  1  280  1.760 

“  ash  in  the  dry  matter  6.850  16.184 

The  parsnip  root  contains  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  water  than  the  potato,  and  a 
smaller  percent,  than  the  turnip,  carrot 
and  beet.  About  18^  lbs.  in  the  hundred 
is  dry  matter — the  rest  is  water.  The 
tops  contain  nearly  11  per  cent,  of  dry 
matter  ;  7,813  lbs.,  or  almost  four  tons  of 
the  fresh  roots,  yield  100  lbs.  of  inorganic 
matter ;  5,082  lbs.,  or  less  than  thi-ee  tons 
of  tops  yield  100  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter. 

Composition  of  inorganic  matter  of  the  Parsnip. 

lOOlbs.ofthe  lOOlbs.ofthe 
ash  of  roots,  ash  oftops. 


Carbonic  acid . 

...21.85 

23.51 

Silicic  acid . 

...  0.45 

0.92 

Phosphoric  acid . 

.  ..  15.10 

4.31 

Phosphate  of  iron _ 

...  0.65 

1.43 

Lime . . 

. .  .  3.35 

1.22 

Magnesia . 

....  1.60 

0.51 

Potassa . 

_  8.45 

5.33 

Soda . . . . 

....  38.30 

54.32 

Chlorine . 

. . . .  0.60 

3.13 

Sulphuric  acid . 

....  8.95 

3.02 

*  ' 

99.20 

98.80 

The  100  lbs  of  inorganic  matter  remov¬ 
ed  by  7.813  lbs.  of  roots,  can  be  returned 
to  the  soil  by  100  lbs.  of  ashes,  40  lbs.  of 
common  salt,  and  15  lbs.  of  plaster.  The 
100  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter  removed  by 
5.682  lbs.  can  be  returned  by  adding  to 
the  soil  60  lbs  of  ashes,  90  lbs.  of  com¬ 
mon  salt,  and  10  lbs.  of  pilaster. 

Proximate  organic  composition. 

100  parts  of  100  parts  of 


fresh  roots. 

dry  roots. 

Water . 

....  81.312 

Fibre . 

....  5.325 

28.113 

Sugar  and  extract.. 

_  8.800 

46.603 

Dextrine . 

....  2.165 

11.300 

Casein . . 

....  0.150 

0.793 

Albumen . 

....  0.925 

4i8S4 

Starch . 

....  1.395 

7.364 

Resin . 

0.095 

0.501 

Gluten . 

0.040 

0.211 

Yellow  coloring  matter. . 

0.020 

0.106 

Fat . 

0.023 

0.119 

100.25 

100.000 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  bodies, 
the  root  contains  a  small  quantity  of  ma¬ 
lic  acid,  and  a  principle  which  impart* 
the  peculiar  odor  to  the  parsnip. 

The  root  contains  a  larger  per  cent,  of 
starch  and  dextrine  than  the  beet,  carrot 
or  turnip,  but  less  sugar  and  albuminous 
matter.” 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  Phosphoric  acid ,  Lime,  Potash, 
Soda,  Chlorine,  and  Sulphuric  acid ,  are  the 
leading  requisites  of  soil  for  this  crop. — 
The  soil  should  also  contain  so  much  or¬ 
ganic  as  will  render  it  free  to  atmospher¬ 
ic  influences,  and  to  be  percolated  by  the 
long  tap-roots. 

By  decomposing  swamp  muck  with 
the  chloride  offline  and  carbonate  of  so- 
da(lime  and  salt  mixture),  which  we  have 
so  often  recommended,  the  necessary 
chlorine,  soda  and  lime,  would  be  furnish¬ 
ed.  To  this  should  be  added  bone-dust 
or  apatite,  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid, 
supplying  by  this  means  both  phospho¬ 
ric  and  sulpxhuric  acids.  Wood  ashes 
may  now  be  added  to  supply  the  piotasb, 
or  what  is  still  bcltei-,  Peruvian  guano, 
thus  securing  the  necessai-y  quantity  of 
potash  in  addition  to  the  other  constitu¬ 
ents,  all  of  which  are  wanted  for  maxi¬ 
mum  crops.  The  ammonia  of  the  guano 
will  be  changed  to  sulphate  and  phos¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  by  the  bone-dust  pre¬ 
pared  with  sulphuric,  acid,  and  thus  re¬ 
tained  in  the  soil  until  needed  by  the 
parsnips  instead  ofbeing  lost  by  evapora¬ 
tion. 

Pax-snips  raised  with  such  a  compost, 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  larger  amount 
ofnutritious  matter  than  those  raised  from 
farm-yard  manures,  and  to  keep  later  in 
the  season  without  becoming  soft. 

Working  Farmer .] 

To  Prepare  Bees'  Wax. — To  obtain  wax.  boil 
the  conib  in  a  strong  muslin  bag.  in  a  sauce-pan, 
with  water  sufficient  to  keep  the  hag  from  bur¬ 
ning;  and  whilst  boiling,  continue  to  press  the 
hag  with  a  wooden  slice  or  spoon,  to  extract  the 
whole,  as  you  skim  off  the  wax.  Di-op  the  wax 
into  cold  water  where  it  will  swim  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  wax  thus  obtained  will  still  want  re¬ 
fining,  to  effect  which,  place  it  m  a  clean  sauce¬ 
pan,  and  melt  it  over  a  slow  fire.  Then  pour 
off  the  clear  wax  into  pi-oper  vessels,  and  let  it 
cool.  To  whiten  it,  make  it  in  thin  cakes,  and 
expose  it  in  the  sun. 

Agriculture  is  our  country’s  greatest 
, interest. 
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The  IPesssJIotois  E?a a-isjcrs’  Soca?  ly 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  t lie  Pendle¬ 
ton  Farmers’  Society  was  held  on  the 
second  Thursday  and  Friday  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  Owing  to  a  balance  of  a  debt 
contracted  by  the  Society  for  building  a 
new  hall,  no  premiums  were  offered  for 
the  present  year,  and  consequently  but 
few  articles  were  exhibited,  to  some  of 
which  discretionary  premiums  were 
awarded.  To  Mr.  S.  E.  Maxwell  was 
awarded  tha  premium  of  a  silver  cup 
offered  iast  year  for  the  greatest  amount 
of  cotton  from  an  acre  of  up  land 
which  was  reported  in  our  August  num¬ 
ber. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  were,  Dr.  H.  C.  Miller,  President ; 
Col.  YVm.  Sloan,  Vice  President ;  J.  W. 
Crawford,  Secretary  and  Treasurer: 
and  Maj.  Geo.  Seaborn,  Corresponding 
Secretary  and  Librarian. 

The  members  of  the  society  present 
resolved  that  in  order  to  render  the  fu¬ 
ture  meetings  more  inviting  and  inter¬ 
esting,  to  form  themselves  into  a  Far¬ 
mers’  Conversational  Club,  to  meet 
monthly  and  discuss  such  subjects  as 
should  be  chosen  at  a  previous  meeting. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Club  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  he  held  on  Thursday,  the  21st 
of  Oct.,  and  the  first  subject  chosen  for 
discussion,  the  Pea. 

Owing  to  indisposition  we  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  attending  this  meeting. — 
Many  of  the  members,  however,  did  at¬ 
tend  and  proceeded  to  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  consideration.  The  following 
notes  w’ere  taken. 

First,  the  kind  of  Pea  : — 

Mr.  E.  Prefers  the  long,  pale,  yellow 
pea— objects  to  the  black,  because  it  does 
not  have  a  full  pod,  and  does  not  perfect 
itself— regards  the  yellow  better  for  stock 
anileating — has  a  tenderer  skin— is  more 
easily  boiled — speaks  not  of  the  pea  as  an 
improver  of  the  soil — would  prefer  tiie 
black  pea  for  this  purpose,  because  so  j 
hardy  and  will  lie  a  long  time  in  the 
ground  without  being  destroyed. 

Mr.  M.  Concurs  with  E.  in  the  kind  of 
pea — considers  it  to  he  the  cow  pea  proper 
—thinks  culture  necessary  for  all  peas — 
does  not  estimate  highly  any  pea,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  able  to  endure  exposure,  and 
will  germinate  after  having  laid  in  the 
ground  a  great  length  of  time — says 
black  pea  may  spring  up  on  stubble 
ground,  but  it  is  absurd  to  expect  a  good 
crop  of  peas  without  culture — cow  peayields 
more  vine  than  the  black. 

Mr.  S.  Has  tried  a  varietv  thinksfbe 


regards  it,  however,  as  rath- 
saving  of 


I  pale  yellow  better  for  stock — regards  it 
as  a  more  prolific  bearer  than  any  tried 
—black  pea  is  hardier  and  earlier — is  in 
;  doubt  which  is  best  upon  the  whole — 

;  thinks  highly  of  the  black  pea,  because 
it  does  not  injure  stock — from  its  quali¬ 
ties,  it  resists  moisture,  consequently 
1  does  not  swell  when  taken  into  the  stom- 
|  ach  of  the  animal  so  as  to  do  injury — has 
tried  speckled — has  found  it  a  prolific 
|  bearer — has  found  the  Sloan  pea  a 
!  more  prolific  bearer  and  more  able  to  en¬ 
dure  the  winter. 

Mr.  N.  Prefers  the  new  pea  for  plant¬ 
ing  when  the  object  is  to  improve  the 
soil  or  make  fodder — believes  it  produces 
more  vine — thinks  old  peas  when  sown 
produce  less  vine. 

j  Mr.  A.  Thinks  the  yellow,  or  cow 
i  pea,  the  most  productive. 

I  Mr.  E.  Considers  June  too  late  for 
planting  in  this  latitude — the  lOf/i  May 
the  proper  time  here.  On  the  sea-hoard 
standing  peas  are  planted  from  1st  to 
10th  July.  If  planted  before  that,  they 
turn  to  vine. 

Mr.  M.  Plants  at  the  same  time  with 
the  corn 

er  too  early — does  it  as  a 
time — thinks  the  best  time  is  the  first  of 
May — plants  between  the  step  and  not 
with  the  corn— those  who  have  planted 
in  this  way  this  year  have  made  peas — 
early  planting  produces  more  peas,  late 
planting  more  vine. 

Mr.  S.  Regards  the  20th  of  May  too 
late — has  found  from  the  20th  of  April 
to  10th  of  May  the  proper  time  for  this 
latitude. 

Mr.  A.  Thinks  the  time  of  planting 
should  he  varied  with  the  quality  of  the 
land  and  the  object  of  the  crop — thinks 
on  warm  or  thin  upland,  the  pea  should 
he  planted  at  the  first  working  of  the 
corn,  and  between  the  hills  of  corn — has 
found  this  the  most  economical  mode  of 
planting.,  requiring  less  labor  than  plant¬ 
ing  alternate  rows  of  peas  and  corn — is 
ot  the  opinion  that  the  pea  lessens  the 
product  of  coin,  but  very  little  if  any — 
thinks  on  this  description  of  land,  the 
crop  should  not  he  gathered,  but  fed  to 
stock  on  the  ground — on  cold  or  rich  up¬ 
lands  or  bottom  land,  he  plants  at  the 
second  working  ol  the  corn,  and  between 
the  hills  ns  above  stated — thinks  that 
planting  earlier  than  this  on  strong  land  I 
injures  the  corn  crop  by  the  running  ol 
the  vines  up  the  stalks  and  overloading 
them. 

Mr.  E.  Prefers  stacking  around  a  pole 
to  any  other  mode  of  curing — far  more  j 
economical  than  a  rail  pen.  Plants  a  1 


1  stout  pole  13  feet  long  firmly  in  the 
ground,  precisely  where,  the  pen  vines 
are  thickest.  Two  holes  with  inch  and  a 
halt  auger  are  made  through  the  pole — 
one  3  feet,  the  other  6  or  7  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  holes  to  be  at  l  ight  angles  to 
eacli  other  and  tough  oak  rounds,  6  feet 
long  to  he  passed  through  them.  The 
pea  vines  are  pulled  or  cut  and  stacked  on 
the  s j > o t  ivithout  a  moment's  cunning. — 
They  must  be  wet  with  neither  rain  nor  dew. 
In  curing  blades  or  hay  if  rain  impends, 
the  farmer  stops  and  cocks  up,  hut  in  ma¬ 
king  pea  hay,  nothing  short  of  actual  rain 
stops  you,  and  if  a  shower  comes,  as  soon 
as  the  water  has  iailen  from  the  vines, 
you  commence  cutting  and  stacking 
again.  All  the  anxieties  attendant  on 
curing  blades  and  hay  are  avoided.  The 
diamet  er  of  the  stack  not  to  exceed  six 
feet.  A  few  half  rails  or  corn  stalks  are 
thrown  around  tiie  pole  to  hinder  the 
vines  from  touching  the  ground.  In 
completing  the  stack  the  pea  vines  are 
thrown  entirely  over  the  head  of  the  pole, 
and  the  top  of  the  stack  has  a  somewhat 
umbrella  shape.  Pea  hay  cured  in  thin 
way  is  unrivalled;  it  comes  out  of  these 
stacks  so  green  that  it  is  difficult  to  real¬ 
ize  that  it  is  cured — has  some  now  that 
is  a  perfect  nosegay.  Cuts  when  the  first 
pod  is  ripe. 

Mr.  Id.  Concurs  with  E.  in  mode  of 
curing  the  vine— thinks  it  important  that 
the  vine  should  be  cured  in  a  succulent 
state,  before  it  begins  to  mature  its  pod 
— thinks  that  suffering  the  pea  to  ripen 
makes  the  vine  too  woody — savs  that 
curing  pea  vine  hay  in  the  sun  is  a  had 
method,  because  the  leaf  falls  off  aud  the 
vine  is  harder. 

Mr.  S.  Cuts  when  the  oldest  pen  is  fit 
for  table — for  curing  has  tried  pen  and 
poles— prefers  the  latter  as  more  expedi¬ 
tious  and  because  the  vine  may  he  stack¬ 
ed  immediately,  an  important  matter — 
when  so  stacked,  the  vine  may  remain 
without  injury  a  week  or  a  year,  in  the 
field. 

Mr.  W.  Prefers  cutting  with  the  boo 
to  pulling  the  vine— considers  it  easier, 
more  expeditious  and  cleaner — docs  not 
cut  until  a  good  many  of  the  pods  are 
matured — considers  the  more  pods  there 
are  formed  and  matured  the  better,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  not  so  ripe  as  to  shell  out 
and  be  lost  in  handling. 

Mr.  E.  Has  made  no  specific  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  pea  to  ascertain  its  rela¬ 
tive  value  with  corn  fodder  or  other  hay 
— has  the  highest  opinion  of  its  value — 
never  uses  it  except  when  cut— considers 
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i  t  wasteful — thinks  from  one  third  to  one 
half  is  lost  if  fed  without  being  cut — has 
n  euttinsr  machine  which  has  been  in  use 
eight  years,  and  never  out  of  repair;  it 
has  a  double  set  of  knives,  but  so  dura- 


signature  “  A  Subscriber,”  it  is  said  :  “  It 
generally  takes  pears  with  the  best  at¬ 
tention  10,  15  and  twenty  years  to  bear 
after  being  grafted,  as  1  have  learned 
from  those  who  have  raised  them.”  Our 


Jde  have  the  first  been,  that  lie  has  not  friend  has  surely  been  misinformed  as  to  1 
yet  had  use  for  the  second  ;  cuts  large  grafted  pears.  We  know  from  experi- 


corn  stalks,  corn  cob  and  alt,  with  them. 
The  saving  of  such  a  machine  in  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  years  is  incalculable. 

Mr.  M.  Regards  the  pea  valuable  for 
soiling — considers  the  dry  pea,  fed  in  a 
cooked  state,  superior  to  corn,  particu¬ 
larly  for  cows  and  hogs — has  an  experi¬ 
ment  now  in  progress — promises  to  re¬ 
port  the  result  hereafter. 

Mr.  E.  Knows  an  extensive  planter  on 
the  sea-board  who  feeds  his  mules  with 


ence  that  a  seedling  is  many  years  com¬ 
ing  into  bearing — but  we  have  grafted 
trees  now  bearing,  the  bodies  of  which  are 
not  larger  than  a  hoe  handle.  They 
were  grafted  from  one  to  three  feet  from 
the  ground  on  suckers  from  the  roots  of 
bearing  trees,  and  which  had  been  taken 
up  and  transplanted  a  year  before  graft¬ 
ing  on  them.  The  grafts  were  taken 
from  bearing  trees  and  bore  in  four  or  five 
years  after  being  inserted.  Mr.  Down- 


one  heaped  bushel  basket  full  of  peas  in  ’n2’  1  i u i ts  and  Fiuit  Tiees  oi 

the  hull— no  other  grain  or  fodder  for  the  I  America,”  under  the  head  of  “  Propaga- 


twenty-four  hours — says  seven  bushels 
ofjieas  in  the  hull  will  make  one  of  clean 
pea. 

Mr.  A.  Cures  the  vine  by  stacking 
around  the  pole — considers  it  decidedly 
tiie  best  way  he  has  practised — gathers 
the  vine  for  hay  when  the  first  pods  be¬ 
gin  to  ripen — when  the  object  is  fodder 
he  points  by  the  step  in  drills,  because  if 
planted  otherwise  and  the  vine  grows 
luxui  iantly  it  overruns  the  corn  stalks, 
and  is  troublesome  to  extricate  from 
them,  is  injurious  to  the  corn  by  pulling 
down  the  stalks  in  gathering — never 
pulls  up  the  vine  by  the  roots — cuts  with 
a  sharp  hoe — finds  it  easier,  cleaner,  and 
believes  it  better  for  the  land — vines  cure 
better  without  the  roots — has  gathered 
this  season  from  an  acre  of  river  bottom 
land,  covered  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
deep  with  white  sand,  eight  four-horse 
wagon  loads  of  excellent  pea-vine  hay — 
planted  the  first  of  May — considers  the 
product  of  this  acre  worth  double  that  of 
any  other  acre  on  his  plantation  this 
year. 

The  experiment  of  Mr.  A.,  given  above, 
is  a  very  clear  proof  that  the  pea.  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  subsoiler.  it  goes  down  into  anoth¬ 
er  and. a  neiv  country*  and  brings  up  and 
mingles  with  the  surface  soil  the  most 
valuable  elements  of  fertility.  The  roots 
of  the  pea,  it  will  be  observed,  passed 
through  a  bed  oi  sand  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  and  found  beneath  a  soil  that  pro¬ 
duced  great  luxuriance  of  vine.  Our 
views  upon  the  various  points  discussed 
bv  the  club  in  our  next. —  Eds. 


tion,”  &c.,  says  :  “The  uses  of  grafting 
and  budding ,  as  applied  to  fruit  trees, 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : 

“1.  The  rapid  increase  or  propagation 
of  valuable  sorts  of  fruit  not  easily  raised 
by  seeds  or  cuttings,  as  is  the  case  with 
nearly  all  varieties.” 

And  further  on : 

“G.  To  hasten  the  bearing  of  seedling 
varieties  of  fruit,  or  of  such  as  are  a  long 
time  in  producing  fruit,  by  grafting  on 
the  branches  of  full  grown  or  mature 
bearing  trees.  Thus  a  seedling  pear, 
which  would  not  produce  fruit  on  its  own 
roots  in  adozen  years,  will  generally  be¬ 
gin  to  bear  the  third  or  fourth  year,  if 
grafted  on  the  extremity  of  the  hearing 
branches  of  a  mature  tree.” 

See  a  practical  article  on  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  pear  on  the  quince  stock,  in 

No.  9,  of  our  present  volume. 

- — - 

JBm TORS’  TABLE. 

Missing  Numbers. — If  subscribers  have 
failed  to  receive  any  of  the  numbers  du¬ 
ring  the  year,  and  will  make  known  what 
ones  are  wanting,  we  will  take  pleasure 
in  supplying  them. 

Acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Herd  for 
the  paper  he  has  given  us  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  placing  in  this  number,  we  expect 
him  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  comment  up¬ 
on  the  applicability  of  the  mode  of  cul¬ 
ture,  &c.,  practised  by  Mr.  Sanders,  to 
the  middle  and  upper  country. 

South  Carolina  Institute. — We  had 
designed  to  notice  the  proceedings  ofthis 
body  hut  circumstances  oblige  U3  to  post¬ 
pone  it  until  next  month.  The  same  rea¬ 
sons  force  us  to  pass  unnoticed  in  this 
I  issue  the  Fair  of  the  Southern  Central 


Pear*. 

lu  an  article  headed  “Fruit”  in  our  last 
number  from  a  respected  correspondent,  1  Agricultural  Society,  held  recently  at 
which  should  have  been  given  oyer  the  Macon,  Crn. 


Cotton  and  Frost — After  the  long 
drought  that  prevailed  in  the  sumtner, 
rains  fell,  and  many  new  bolls  were  form¬ 
ed  upon  the  stock  that  might  have  ma¬ 
tured,  andj  opened  under  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  the  late  frosts  have  been 
so  heavy  as  to  utterly  destroy  them. — 
There  is,  now,  no  hope  of  realizing  any¬ 
thing  from  the  late  bolls.  The  effects 
of  the  frosts  have,  we  understand,  been 
pretty  much  the  same  throughout  the 
State,  and  it  may  be  set  down  a  certainty, 
that  the  cotton  crop  of  1851  is  considera¬ 
bly  lighter  than  that  of  1850  in  South 
Carolina. 

The  Illustrated  Family  Friend — 
The  first  number  of  this  literary  paper 
has  been  placed  on  our  table.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  tasteful  sheets  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  energy  and  ability  of  Maj. 
Godman,  the  editor,  without  doubt  will 
make  it  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  fireside 
of  those  who  are  fond  of  instruction  and 
amusement.  It  is  published  at  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C.),  and  we  shall  he  disappointed 
if  it  does  not  merit  a  wide  circulation. 

De  Bow’s  Review. — The  November 
number  is  at  hand.  The  table  of  con¬ 
tents  contains  the  following  heads  of  ar¬ 
ticles  : 

The  Empire  of  Russia;  The  Old  Do¬ 
minion  ;  Reciprocal  Influences  of  Rail 
I  Roads  and  Manufactories  ;  Thoughts  on 
a  Rail  Iioad  system  for  New  Orleans  ; 
Mortality  and  Hygiene  of  New  Orleans; 
Department  of  Commerce  ;  Department 
of  Agriculture  :  Department  ol  Internal 
Improvements ;  Miscellaneous  depart¬ 
ment. 

It  contains  also  a  superb  engraving, 
and  we  think  a  good  likeness,  ofGon. 
James  Jones,  ofthis  State.  Says  the  edit¬ 
or,  “  Gen.  Jones  is  another  of  those  “use¬ 
ful”  men  who  better  deserve  wreaths 
and  laurels  than  all  the  helmeted  and 
bannered  knights — 

‘•From  Macedonia’s  madman  to  tho  Swede.” 

He  is  a  Carolinian  by  birth,  and  though 
considerably  under  fifty  years  of  age, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  pioneer  and  father 
ofsystematic  manufactures  in  the  South. 
With  such  a  reputation,  lie  will  need  no 
marble  cenotaph,  nor  lungs  of  brass,  to 
j  perpetuate  his  memory. 

Gen.  Jones  is  a  graduate  ofthe  South 
i  Carolina  College— that  college  which 
has  given  to  the  nation  a  McDuffie,  a 
Preston,  and  a  Legare — a  glorious  triad, 
whom  the  world  will  not  willingly  let 

die.  *  *  *  * 

But  to  return  to  his  civic  services, 
which  are  those  only  that  give  him  a 
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place  in  our  gallery  of  the  practical  and 
industrial  men  of  the  South. 

Soon  after  his  resignation  of  the  office 
of  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General,  he 
purchased  a  moiety  of  the  Vaucluse  Fac¬ 
tory  establishment,  and  settled  at  Vau¬ 
cluse  to  superintend  its  operations.  In 
January,  1343,  he  purchased  the  other 
moiety. 

Previously  to  1841,  the  Vaucluse  Fac¬ 
tory  had  been  under  the  management  of 
hired  agents,  and  was  a  losing  concern  to 
its  owners;  and  at  the  time  Gen.  Jones 
took  charge  of  it,  he  had  never  seen  any 
other  cotton  mill. 

He  soon  discovered  that  the  machinery 
had  been  abused  and  neglected;  that 
there  was  a  total  absence  of  order  and 
system  in  its  management;  and  above 
ail,  that  the  original  proprietors  had 
committed  tiic  mistake  of  getting  up  the 
establishment  under  the  idea  that  its 
productions  were  lobesoh!  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  therefore  that  all  the  cotton 
fabrics  constituting  the  stock  in  trade  of 
a  country  store,  from  muslin  to  cotton 
bagging,  should  he  manufactured  by  it. 
Their  notion  was  to  supply  all  the  cotton 
goods  of  every  kind  to  their  own  imme¬ 
diate  section  of  the  country,  by  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  one  small  mill.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  in  the  attempt  to  get 
machinery  to  make  everything,  they  got 
that  which  would  make  nothing  well  or 
profitably. 

With  such  information  as  Gen.  Jones 
could  get  from  books,  and  a  visit  to  the 
Factories  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island,  he  selected  the  fabric  he  intended 
to  make  (cotton  osnaburgs)  and  went  to 
work,  repairing  and  changing  the  ma¬ 
chinery  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  that  fabric; 
and  reducing  all  the  operations  to  a  sys¬ 
tem,  so  as  to  have  at  ail  times  a  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  record  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  factory,  and  its  cost  per 
pound  of  each  operation  performed  to  the 
minute  fraction  of  the  thousandth  part  of 
a  mill.  The  effect  was  soon  visible. — 
The  production  was  doubled,  and  the 
cost  reduced  50  per  cent.”  *  *  * 
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Land  for  Sale  in  Pickens  District, 

MThe  Subscriber  offers  for  Sale  AqA 
the  Tract  of  Land  on  which  he  -EltW. 
now  resides,  lying  in  the  fork  of  Seneca  and 
Tngaloo  rivers,  on  the  main  road  from  Pendle¬ 
ton  to  Carnsville,  and  twelve  miles  from  the  for¬ 
mer  place,  containing  nine  hundred  (900)  acres; 
about  one  hundred  (100)  of  which  is  Beaver- 
dam  Bottom.  The  place  has  on  it  a  large  and 
comfortable  Dwelling  House,  a  good  Kitchen, 
and  all  other  necessary  out  buildings.  The  site 
is  a  beautiful  one,  the  water  fine,  and  the  place 
as  healthy  as  any  in  the  District.  To  a  purchas¬ 
er  the  crop  now  growing  on  the  place  will  be 
sold,  if  desired,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

I.  G.  GAMBRELL. 
Pendleton,  S.  C.,  Aug.  13,  1851. 

wmTMMrs 

AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

THE  unprecedented  and  increasing 
interest  manifested  in  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  liberal  encouragement 
which  has  been  given  the  subscriber, 
has  induced  him  to  engage  in  the  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  business  on  an  EXTEN¬ 
SIVE  SCALE.  Ilis  Factory  and  Ware¬ 
house  is  now  the  largest  in  Baltimore, 
and  probably  the  most  extensive  in  this 
country. 

His  stock  for  1851  will  consist  in  partof : 
10,000  PLOUGHS  embracing  his  PRE¬ 
MIUM  PLOUGHS,  and  nearly  everyva- 
riety  in  use  from  Maine  to  California* 
600  WHITMAN'S  PREMIUM  CULTI¬ 
VATORS,  at  $4,  $5  and  $6  each. 

150  HARROWS,  at  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and 
$12  each. 

500  PREMIUM  STRAW,  HAY  and 
CORN-STALK  CUTTERS,  at  10,  12, 
17,23,  28  and  837  each. 

100  P R  E  M IUM  COR N  and  COB 
CRUSHERS,  (the  best  in  use)  at  $50. 
2000  WHITMAN’S  PREMIUM  CORN- 
SI4ELLERS,  at  10, 16  and  $18. 

2000  PREMIUM  WHEAT  FANS, 
Grant’s  and  Bamborough’s  (which  can¬ 
not  he  equalled)  at  25,  28,  30,  32,  and 
$35. 

100  SWEEP  POWERS  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  plans — Price  90  to  $120. 

100  ONE  WHEEL  or  EDDY  POW¬ 
ERS,  enlarged  and  improved. — Price 
$100. 

3  0  0  W  H  ITMAN’S  P  R  E  M  I  U  M 
THRESHERS  the  cylinder  of  which 
we  will  warrant  to  last  100  YEARS, 
in  constant  use.  This  machine  breaks 
less  grain  and  threshes  cleaner  and  fast¬ 
er  than  any  other  machine  in  use.— 
Price  45  and  $50.  Additional  price  for 
STRAW  CARRIERS,  $15. 

100  WHEAT  DRILLS  which  are  per¬ 
fect  in  their  operation,  and  save  enough 
in  the  seeding  of  fifty  acres  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  Drill. — Price  $100. 

100  WROUGHT  IRON  RAILWAY 
HORSEPOWERS  which  received  the 
FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  Maryland 
State F air  in  1849  and  1 850. — Price $100 
100  CORN-PLANTERS,  a  great  labor- 
saving  implement. — Price  $20 
REAPING  MACHINES,  the  bestin  use, 
price  $125. 

50  FIELD  ROLLERS,  which  received 


the  FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  Styae 
Fair,  at  30,  40  and  $50. 

BURR  STONE  CORN  MILLS— Price 
$90  to  120. 

A  large  stock  of  Chain  and  Suction  Pumps, 
Water  Rams,  Ox-  Yokes,  Root-Pullers, 
Sausage-meat  Cutters  and  Stuffers,  Cotv- 
Milkers,  Churns,  Post-hole  Augurs,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Furnaces,  Hoes,  Rakes,  Shovels. 
Spades,  Garden  and  Horticultural  Tools, 
and  every  description  of  Farm  Imple¬ 
ments  found  in  this  country. 

— also — - 

FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  of  every 
variety. 

FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
GUANO,  and  all  the  various  kinds  of 
FERTILIZERS  in  use,  all  of  which 
will  be  sold  at  WHOLESALE  and  RE¬ 
TAIL  as  low  as  can  be  had  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  the  quality  considered. 

A  Catalogue  of  120  pages,  containing 
a  description  of  our  Implements  and  Ma¬ 
chinery,  will  be  forwarded  gratis,  if  ap¬ 
plied  for  by  mail  post  paid — and  all  or¬ 
ders  accompanied  with  cash  or  satisfactory 
references,  will  meet  with  prompt  atten¬ 
tion. 

EZRA  WHITMAN,  Jr. 

■corner  of  Light  and  Pratt  Sts., 

Baltimore,  Mb. 

January  1,  1851 . 


THE  gPANIABB. 

THIS  magnificent  SPANISH  JACK¬ 
ASS,  who  has  just  made  his  en¬ 
tree  into  America,  will,  as  soon  as  he  re¬ 
covers  from  the  effects  of  a  long  voy¬ 
age,  be  ready  for  the  work  of  procreation, 
lie  will  have  bet  one  Station,  and  that  at 
my  Plantation,  on  Seneca  River,  Four 
Miles  North-west  of  Pendleton  Village. 

An  opportunity  of  rare  occurrence  is  now 
offered  the  country,  for  the  propagation 
of  a  splendid  stock  of  Mules,  whose  supe¬ 
riority  for  agricultural  purposes,  will  he 
admitted  by  all  who  have  given  them  a 
fair  trial. 

In  relation  to  this  excellent  JACK,  suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say, — he  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money, — and  for  size  form  and  action, 
was  one  among  five  of  the  best  that  could 
be  procured  in  Spain  by  a  special  agent. 

Pre-engagements  should  be  made  by 
all  those  who  are  anxious  to  put  to  him 
in  the  Fall,  as  his  number  will  be  limited 
to  a  few. 

He  will  he  let  to  a  few  Mares  during 
his  recovery  Ibis  Summer. 

TERMS. 

Twelve  dollars  Insurance  for  Mares. 

Twenty-five  dollars  Insurance  for  Jen¬ 
nets. 


.T.  W.  CRAWFORD. 

Cold  Spring,  July,  1851.  8-tf 


SSJE.S02X.  ENOUGHS. 

THE  undersigned  is 
gent  for  the  sale  oI'Dr. 
Broyles’  CELEBRA¬ 
TED  SUBSOIL  PLOUGH,  the  utility 
of  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  men¬ 
tion,  as  its  superiority  over  any  other 
similar  kind  is  proverbial. 

A.  M.  BENSON. 

Commission  Merchant. 

Hamburg,  S.  O.,  July*  1851,  7-tf 


